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Have you seen our booklet, “COLOMBIA, THE LAND Or COFFEE” ? 
It's delightfully illustrated, and yours for the asking. 


Careful cultivation ... Constant experimentation . . . 


Assure perfect quality the year ’round 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 


OF COFFEE GROWERS OF COLOMBIA 


Member of Pan American Coffee Bureau 
120 WALL STREET * NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





NOW — Better Than Ever 


THE NEW STYLE “E” 
GUMP COFFEE GRANULIZER 


featuring 


e Even Cooler Grinds 


Gump Coffee Granulizers have always been 
known for cool, consistently uniform grinds 
produced to specified grind analysis in the 
several commercial sizes. Now with the new 
Style “E’, these same consistently uniform 
grinds are available with even less tempera- 
ture rise due to grinding. Grind control ad- 
justments have been modified to provide a 
greater choice of grind sizes within the most 
popular grind range. 


© Sectional Grinding Head 
9 No. 888, Style "E’ Gump Cojfee Granulizer. Capacity 


The new Style “E’ Gump Granulizer is 2000 to 4000 pounds per hour. Other sizes have capacity 
equipped with a sectional grinding head. ranges of from 400 to 1000 pounds, and from 1200 to 
The double reduction breaker rolls, the 2000 pounds per hour. 

granulating rolls, and the fine grind rolls 

are in separate sections, so that users may 

exercise the option of exchanging any one 

section as requirements arise. 


Simplified Cleaning and Maintenance 
Modern design and construction features G00D NEWS for the hundreds of 


make cleaning easier, and reduce mainten- 


ance time and expense. users of Gump Coffee Granulizers 
The Style "E” Gump Coffee Granulizer retains and Gump’s Exchange Head Service 


all the advantageous features and durable con- 

struction that have made Gump Granulizers You can convert your present Gump Coffee Granulizers to 
“standard grinding equipment’ throughout the Style “E’ models when you next order Exchange Heads, 
coffee trade. Hesieduly cast iron and steel because the new sectional Style ‘‘E’’ Grinding Head has 
construction, stainless steel mixing chamber, been Gump engineered as an integral part of basic Granu- 
anti-friction bearings and heavy-duty chain lizer design. Thus, for a reasonable additional charge, 
drives assure years of satisfactory, trouble-free you can modernize your present Gump Coffee Granulizer, 
service. The advantages of the new Style “E” and in effect, have the equivalent of a modern 1955 model 
Gump Coffee Granulizer are all outlined in without the necessity of purchasing a complete new 
detail in literature now available. Be sure to machine. 

write for your copy today. 


B.F. GumP Co. 1312S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Engineers and Manufacturers Since 1872 
GUMP RAY-NOX COFFEE ROASTERS + GUMP COFFEE GRANULIZERS + IDEAL GREEN COFFEE CLEANERS 
-+ BAR-NUN. “AUTO-CHECK” NET WEIGHERS« BAR-NUN BAG FEEDERS, OPENERS AND WEIGHERS 
DRAVER COFFEE BLENDING SYSTEMS + ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS + EDTBAUER-DUPLEX NET WEIGHERS 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
SUPPLIES 


Manos 9430 Page Bivd., St. Louis 14, Mo. 


Branch Factories: Arlington, Tex.; Rittman, O.; Turner, Kans. 

New Orleans 12, La. @ R. C. CAN CO., 225 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. @ L. C. MORRIS 
CO., P. ©. Box 32/8 Sta. F., 1156 Dalon Dr., N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga. @ S. W. SCOTT, 608 McCall Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. @ W. L. BENNETT, 126 S. Third 
St., Minneapolis |, Minn. @ CAN SUPPLY CO., 1006 Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


SALES OFFICES: C. E. DOBSON, 1003 Carondelet Bidg., 
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your Customers know 
the difference | 


We are the world’s largest independent instant 
coffee manufacturer, serving leading grocery 
chains, coffee roasters, and wholesalers. 

Ask about our fast-selling instant coffee, fine 
quality, dependable service. 


PRIVATE LABEL PRODUCTION IS OUR 
EXCLUSIVE BUSINESS. 


SOL CAFE MFG. CORP. 


Instant Coffee & Tea Manufacturers 
180-02 BRINCKERHOFF AVENUE JAMAICA 33, NEW YORK 
OLympia 7-0700 
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Why it pays to trade 
the ‘Ruffner’ way 


Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc. 


NEW YORK: $8 Front Street CHICAGO: 408 W. Grand Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 214 Front Street NEW ORLEANS: 419 Gravier St. 
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THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO. 


IMPORTERS, ROASTERS, RETAILERS 
OF FINE COFFEE 


Represented in 


BRAZIL AND COLOMBIA 


By the 


AMERICAN COFFEE CORPORATION 














is preferred -- because of its 


@ True Characteristics of Mild Coffee 
@ Cultivation in High Altitudes 
@ Preparation by Best Known Methods 


Plus: Expert Care in Final Removal of Defects 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI 
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P.A.C.B. NEWS 


Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Brazil * Colombia * Costa Rica * Cuba * Dominican Republic * Ecuador 
El Salvador * Guatemala * Honduras * Mexico * Venezuela 











Join the new “Coffee-break” campaign 
backing highway safety 





rials. The poster measures 28” x 44” — the 
window streamer 28” x 14”. Ask your cus- 
tomers to display them in their restaurants, 
on their windows and on roadside signs — 
wherever drivers will see them easily. 

To help you with your part of the program, 
the Bureau is running an advertisement in the 
five leading restaurant trade publications, urg- 
ing restaurants to tie in with the safety program. 

The materials have ample space for your 
imprint. They are available for your own dis- 
tribution, at half cost, $6.00 a hundred for 
the large poster — $2.00 a hundred for the 
small streamer. Place your order today with 
the Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Sincerely yours, 


Safe driver stops for a “Coffee-break” | MANAGER ( | 


‘The rund ip inviting. the wenther fine. As the miles slip by, be What 2 sare. way to ener read fatigue! Good, 
barns non aap yang lil much Or refreshing leed 


There ia nothing 20 saticfying as « cup of good cxffer oe D> COFFEE Window Streamer 


Full Page — Life and Saturday Evening Post SA K E. BR FA K 








The Pan-American Coffee Bureau is again taking the lead 
in helping the coffee industry in the nationwide effort to for safety's sake 
reduce automobile accidents during the vacation season. 
The Fraternal Order of Police and safety organizations 
throughout the country are behind it. 
The Bureau is running the above full page advertise- 
ment in Life, May 30, and in The Saturday Evening Post, 
June 25. It also runs in fifth-page size in leading Sunday 
newspaper supplements. The total combined circulation is 
over 27,000,000 with several times that number of readers. 
By tying in with this public-spirited program, you and Poster 
your restaurant customers can make new friends — and 28” x 44” 
incidentally build coffee sales during the summer months. 


Make full use of these brightly colored, dramatic mate- 
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From roaster to customer -- 


COFFEE s‘y< /es/ 


5 times longer 
/) FLAV-O-TAINERS! 


Extra-fresh coffee will bring her back for more! 
To make sure your coffee holds that “just- 
roasted” flavor, package it in protective Shellmar- 
Betner Flav-O-Tainers. These durable bags keep 
coffee fresh 3 times longer. 





The Pliofilm* lining of each Flav-O-Tainer bag 
stops flavor-stealing oxygen from getting in. 
And all seams are hermetically sealed. That 
means when a bag is filled it can be heat-sealed, 
film to film. 


Yes, your coffee is protected from roaster to cus- 
tomer when you package it the safe, thrifty way 
—in Shellmar-Betner Flav-O-Tainer bags. They 
adapt easily to economical automatic or semi- 
automatic filling. 


PLIOFILM* liner gives pro- 
longed sales life, prevents 
moisture-absorption or dry- 
ing out. 
o 
at O SHELLMAR-BETNER bag fills 
smoothly in automatic high- 
speed or semi-automatic 
operations. 


CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 
SHELLMAR~BETNER 


Flexible Packaging Vivisio, 
MT. VERNON, OHIO 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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YOURS for the asking 


The booklets listed below contain special- 
ized, detailed information on various sub- 
jects. This literature is yours for the 
asking. Merely fill out the coupon and mail. 


eee COFFEE ROASTER 

An illustrated folder describes a new 
coffee roaster, B. F. Gump Co.’s Ray-Nox. 
The folder tells about the method of roast- 
ing used in the Ray-Nox Roaster, and 
other features of operation and construction, 
including recording thermometers and con- 
trols. B. F. Gump Co., 1325 S. Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago 50, Ill. 


2—automatic BAGGER 

This illustrated folder describes a flat bag 
filling and sealing machine which is fully 
automatic. The filling and sealing are 
both done by the single machine. Glue or 
heat sealing can be used, or a combination 
of both. It is suggested especially for pack- 
aging coffee for glass coffee-makers. Ulbeco, 
Inc., 19 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


3—sovern FILLING MACHINES 

This illustrated, four-page folder de- 
scribes various kinds of filling machines 
developed for today’s packaging require 
ments. Among the machines are universal 
fillers, automatic augar feeds, automatic de- 
plex units, automatic tight wrappers and 
others. Stokes and Smith Co., 4900 Sum. 
merdale Ave., Philadelphia 24. 


4—samp_e TestING 

Sample testing equipment for coffee and 
tea companies is described in a four-page 
illustrated folder. Covered are sample roast- 
ers, testing tables, grinders, sieves, kettle 
outfits, cuspidors, etc. Among the illus- 
trations is that of a typical coffee testing 
room. Jabez Burns & Scns, Inc., 11th Ave- 
nue at 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


5) —sEALING TEXTBOOK 

This little textbook on the sealing of cor- 
rugated and solid fiber containers has four 
chapters: 1. Adhesives—Hand Sealing and 
Automatic Sealing; 2. Gummed Paper Tape; 
3. Metal Stitches and Staples; 4. Metal 
Straps or Wire. The 36-page book is avail- 
able free from the Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SPICE MILL PUBLISHING CoO. 
106 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me the booklets whose numbers 


I have checked: 
0 





IT  sicersnrisndercsnatlinatpenennditpscomianth, eromrnse 


City and State 





Signature 
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WHITE ROSE goes ONE STORY! 


That’s Right! All the equipment you see in these pictures 
—and more besides—is operated from one story, at Seeman Bros. 
new grocery warehouse, Bronx, N.Y. Cleaner, Mixer, Smokeless 
Thermalos, Coolers, Stoner, No. 35 and 38 Granulators, True-Flows, 
Elevators, Fans and Bin Gates are all controlled from one small area 
— using a minimum of labor. 
..- ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF EFFICIENT ENGINEERING & EQUIPMENT 


JABEZ BURNS & SONS, INC. 
llth Avenue at 43rd Street : New York 36, N. Y. as 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT ( C~, 
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coffee — loss-leader or profit-maker? 


Your sales are hobbled to outmoded ideas within this industry 
and among food store operators. Coffee is a traffic builder, 
sure! It’s also one of the top money makers in the store... 


Coffee is being undersold. 

We don’t mean on price, although that happens, too. 

Coffee is being undersold as a profit item in the food 
store. 

Grocery men tend to think coffee is a good traffic builder. 
But a money maker? No! 

They are not alone in this kind of thinking. Coffee men 
have such opinions, too. 

This attitude is one of the big obstacles to more coffee 
sales. It keeps food store display space for coffee within 
iron walls. 

To break through those walls, or to get more promotion 
effort for coffee, some sort of deal is often made—a free 
case, an ‘‘advertising allowance’, or something similar. 

This, in turn, often results in the use of coffee as a loss 
leader, and in part accounts for the low opinion many 
food store operators have of coffee as a profit item. 

The fact is that coffee is one of the top money makers 
in the food store! 

Results of an extensive survey by a top food publication 
demonstrate this fact. 

The survey provides ammunition to blast out of existence 
underselling of coffee as a profit item—inside the coffee 
industry and among the food store operators. 

Coffee does have fast turnover. It does pull traffic. 
It also makes more money than any other single grocery 
item in the store! 

This fact is revealed in the “Foodtown Study,” conducted 
by the editors of Progressive Grocer primarily for retail 
operators, 

The study is based on an exhaustive analysis of nearly 
$3,000,000 in retail sales by five supermarkets of the Food- 
town group in Cleveland, Ohio, during the 13-week period 
between April 5th and July 3rd, 1954. 

From a coffee viewpoint, the period was, of course, hardly 
normal. 

Retail prices were almost at their peak, which would re- 
flect in dollar sales totals. But at the same time, the coffee 
storm was still raging, and consumer resistance was very 
much in evidence. 

In addition, toward the tail end of the survey period, 
the seasonal sales slump was underway. 

For all these factors, the period was not the best for a 
survey of coffee’s profitability. The results are, if anything, 
probably conservative in this respect. 

The five Foodtown supermarkets in the study are the 
corporate owned and operated stores of a young, highly 
successful combination chain-cooperative group operating 
in Cleveland and its suburbs. 

They are big stores. Each does more than $2,000,000 
sales a year. Employing highly efficient methods and the 
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Table 1 
Coffee and Total Store Sales 


Dollar Sales % of Gross Profit 


on Sales 


Dollar Gross 
Profit 


% of total 
store sales 


Category 





Grand total -- 


five stores $531,591.50 17.9 


$2,959,784,72 


Regular Coffee 127,578,886 10, 844,20 8.5 


Instant Coffee 50,739.80 2,746.75 5.4 


Total Coffee 178, 318,66 13,590.95 


Table 2 
Coffee in the Beverage Dept. 


Dollar Gross 
Profit 


% of Beverage 
Dept, Sales 


Category Dollar Sales 





Total $45,535.14 $8,178.33 


Beverage Dept, 3,532.24 368,61 


Regular Coffee 1,962.76 166,83 


Instant Coffee 780,62 42,26 


Total Coffee 2,743.38 209,09 


Soft Drinks 450,83 92,05 





most modern food store equipment, they are examples of 
the best run, fastest growing supermarkets in the country. 

Evidence of good overall store management and ef- 
fective merchandising is found in the fact that these five 
stores averaged 17.9 per cent gross profit on sales. The 
average purchase in the Foodtown stores was $6.83, com- 
pared to $4.00-$4.50 in the average supermarket. 

From the exhaustive Foodtown analysis, coffee emerges 
as an undisputed major profit producer. 

First, how does coffee shape up in the five-store picture? 
This is summarized in Table 1. 

We see that regular coffee accounted for 4.31 per cent 
of total dollar sales for the five stores, and instant cof- 
fee for 1.71 per cent. 

Between the two of them, they accounted for about 
2.5 per cent of the total gross profit for the five stores. 

This figure seems in no way remarkable—until you 
relate it to the floor space occupied by coffee. 

Out of 3,672 square feet of selling floor space occupied 
by the various departments—grocery, meats, produce, dairy, 
frozen foods and bakery—coffee had 33 square feet, or 
.9 per cent of the total. Instant coffee had 7.1 square feet, 
or .2 per cent 

Regular and instant coffee together, therefore, had 40.1 
square feet of floor space, or 1.1 per cent of the total. 

Yet with this 1.1 per cent of the floor space, coffee 
produced 2.5. per cent of the total gross profit! 

To bring the picture into even sharper focus, look at 

(Continued on page 56) 








ROBUSTA COFFEE 


from 
Ivory Coast 


j (FRENCH WEST AFRICA) 


Source of the Increasin ely Popular 
Neutral Type for Blending 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


POST BOX 1399, ABIDJAN, IVORY COAST, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE FRENCH OVERSEAS TERRITORIES DIVISION 
COMMERCIAL COUNSELOR TO THE FRENCH EMBASSY, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 20, N. Y., Cl 5-7974 
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the revolution 


in green coffee marketing 


By GEORGE A. MANDIS, Coffee, Cocoa and Sugar Specialist 


This is the second of a series of articles. The ideas are 
entirely the author's. They are presented here as stimulating, 
serious thoughts on matters at the very heart of coffee buying 
and selling. Comments on the author's ideas are welcome. 


In our last article we indicated briefly a few concrete ideas 
regarding a proposed coffee marketing organization. We 
also mentioned several important problems confronting the 
trade. The author stressed the need for finding a solutioa 
to these problems in order to bring about a greater efficiency 
in. marketing and hedging facilities for the coffee trade. 

In our first article we outlined the following: (A) The 
marketing organization; (B) general ideas on classification 
and type of coffees; (C) the spot and shipment market and 
the futures; and (D) an analysis of the basis. 

As a continuation of the above outline, which we have 
adjusted since the last article, we shall attempt to complete 
in this article some aspects of (E) trading ‘“‘on call,” as 
related to the U. S. importer /dealer. 

In our next article we shall give further examples re- 
garding above trading “‘on call’’ and also indicate how 
these things are related to the roaster. In additicn, we shall 
attempt to complete our coverage of (F) the principle of 
hedging and arbitrage opportunities in coffee and leave (G), 
our analysis of some of the price movement factors along 
with the supply-demand conditions, for a future date. 


Trading “on call” 


To understand and appreciate this marketing machine, 
we must be constantly aware of its component parts, such 
as (1) the spot market, (2) the shipment market, and (3) 
the futures markets, or a better term, the “future delivery 
markets’ such as that maintained by New York Coffee & 
Sugar Exchange. 

The spot markets may be viewed as ‘‘distributive markets,” 
and practically all of the trading in them is done privately 
in the producing areas, as well as in the consuming spot 
markets with other dealers or roasters. But, in the central 
markets, business is chiefly done by cables. 

The writer would like to mention here, before going into 
the subject of trading “on call’’ that there are two main 
phases of the marketing of coffee that have been the subject 
of criticism by many in the trade: 

1. The lack of adequate and clear-cut differentiations 

for quality in the purchasing and selling of coffee. 

The lack of an adequate hedging medium available 
for all coffees consumed in the U.S. By “all coffees” 
the writer means coffees produced in areas where the 
growth runs uniform, is easily “typed” and commands 
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a price that is consistent in its relation to prices of 
Brazilian and Colombian coffees. 

The coffee trade must make a constructive effort to find 
a solution to these problems. 

In our first article, in the April, 1955, issue of COFFEE & 
TEA INDUSTRIES, we defined the meaning of “basis.” We 
shall now attempt to define two “on call’’ terms. 

Seller's call coffee is illustrated by an importer contracting 
to buy spot coffee of a given type or growth at so many 
points on or off a given futures month, where the seller 
(the exporter) és agreeable to the “basis,” but not to the 
full price. The importer gives the seller the option for a 
stated period of time to “call” the coffee. When in this 
period futures are at a price considered attractive by the 
seller, he “‘calls’ simply by notifying the importer of his 
decision. The importer thereupon sells the equivalent 


amount of futures, establishing the importer’s hedge against 
his risk in ownership of the coffee and pays the exporter the 


price at which the futures were sold, plus or minus the pre- 
viously agreed ‘basis,’ for the coffee. 

Buyer's call coffee is illustrated by the importer contract- 
ing with a roaster to supply a given type of growth of coffee 
at a mutually satisfactory “basis.” The roaster, however, 
is not yet ready to agree to the full price. The importer, still 
owning the coffee, has his risk hedged by prior sales of coffee 
futures. He grants the roaster the privilege of “‘calling”’ 
for a given period of time. When in this period the price 
of futures is considered satisfactory by the roaster, the 
roaster exercises its “call” by so notifying the importer. 
The importer then buys in his short futures hedge and bills 
the roaster for the coffee at the price paid for the futures, 
plus or minus the previously agreed ‘‘basis.”’ 

As may be surmised from these definitions, buyers and 
sellers who enter into transactions “‘on call” usually agree 
on the time within which the party who has the right to call 
the price and the caller must exercise that right. 

U. S. importers/dealers (whom we can designate as 1/D) 
under this system of marketing would not be too much di- 
rectly concerned in the full price. They would be primarily 
interested in the “basis” (which we can designate as B). 

Therefore, I/D would have to become students of fluctu- 
ations of basis prices, and their success would depend pri- 
marily on their ability to forejudge correctly future move- 
ments of the “basis.” Also, profits and losses would not be 
determined by the difference between the full price at which 
one buys and the full price at which, in turn, he sells, but by 
the difference between the buying basis and the selling basis. 
This is very important. 

It can be better illustrated by using simple algebraic ex- 
pressions: 
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E/S to mean exporters or shippers 
I/D to mean importers/dealers 
N to mean price of the future delivery month on the 
N. Y: Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
B_ to mean current quoted basis 
Cr to mean the full price per pound of raw coffee 
bean, the cost to the I/D 
to mean the calculated cost 
to mean the actual cost 
to mean the selling price of raw coffee beans 
to another I/D or roaster 
P to mean profit (net return) 


CC 
AC 
SCr 


refer to one transaction or to any number of 
different transactions going on at the same time 
or at different times. 

to mean equal to or less than 

to mean equal to 

Let us now explore a little more thoroughly the E/S and 
I/D relationship. Limited space permits giving only the 
highlights here. More detailed explanations concerning 
various phases of this marketing organization will be pre- 
sented in future articles. 

If E/S (exporter or shipper) sells to I/D (importer/ 
dealer) on seller's call on an agreed basis, Bi (the current 
quoted basis for this particular transaction), for the 
transaction (as an example, between a Brazilian exporter 
and a U.S. importer), we know from the definition above 
that the E/S must fix the price. When the E/S calls the 
price, the I/D sells the future delivery month at price Ni 
(the price on the futures exchange for the transaction). The 
I/D then pays the E/S the equivalent in U.S. currency 
(Ni + Bi) = Cri (the full price per pound of the raw 
coffee beans for this transaction). The I/D offers this same 
coffee to another dealer or to a‘roaster on buyer's call at a 
new basis, Bi + Ki. Here Ki = CCi + Pi (or the cal- 
culated cost plus the net return for this particular trans- 
action ). 

In this simple example it can easily be seen that the 1/D 
was perfectly hedged against any future price movements. 
The I/D was only speculating on the basis as it should be. 

Now let us consider in detail what computations for each 

ransaction an I/D must make before offering his raw 
coffee to another dealer or roaster. 

The intensity of competition in the coffee business in it- 
self suggests that the trade should utilize the lowest cost 
facilities for buying and selling. Therefore, for each pur- 
chase of raw coffee an I/D must evaluate accurately the com- 
plete set of variables given below. The set Z can be con- 
sidered, mathematically speaking, as a group of factors very 
important to the I/D as he buys and sells raw coffee to 
other dealers and roasters. For the sake of simplicity, let's 
consider here all cost factors as C, and assume that the 
purchases were on a net landed weight basis. 

Hence, Z == (Cf, Ci, Cwt, Ch, Ct, Cfe, Ca, Cs) where 
“f” is ocean freight, “i’’ insurance, “wt’’ weighing and 
taring,” “h’ handling at dock, ‘'t” trucking, “fe’’ foreign 
exchange and financing cost, “a” administration and labor, 
and “'s”’ warehouse cost for storage, insurance, etc. The 
algebraic summation of the above variables will give the 
total calculated cost, CC for each “i’’ purchase. 

Hence, CCi == (Cf + Ci + Cwt + Ch + Cfe 4+ G 
+ Cs) i 

If the buying basis was Cri and the selling basis to a 
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roaster was SCri for each i purchase and sale, then 
Cri + (CCi +. Pi) = SCri and, 
(CCi + Pi) = (SCri — Cri), where Cri = SCri 
Note: This difference (CCi + Pi) is the I/D basis for 


(ACGi + Pi) = (CCi + Pi), or 
ACi = CCi 
The author has made a study of marketing costs CCi and 
ACi, using confidential data from the private files of large 
dealers. This survey study brought the following facts to 
light: If the I/D had been buying their raw coffee from 
producing areas on seller's call, the author feels that the 
CCi would continue to remain fairly constant and at a mini- 


become a little less erratic. Hence, if all major 1/D had 
planned their purchases and sales in accordance with this 
proposed marketing practice, the writer feels that there would 
have been a greater stability of net returns, Pi. 


Better “tone” 


In addition to this, if I/D, E/S and roasters would 
practice the art of hedging their holdings and commitments 
and to “center” coffee marketing around the New York 
Coffee & Sugar Exchange, futures prices across the board 
would have a better “tone.” The term “‘tone” is used in the 
loose sense of the word, in that price movements would be 
more susceptible to changes in supply-demand conditions 
and fluctuate less on rumors. Consequently, if the trade 
would protect itself through hedging transactions on the 
futures exchanges, the I/D as well as the roaster would be 
able to avoid very bad losses that they would otherwise take 
from time to time through violent fluctuations of coffee 
prices. Thus, the I/D will not have to add a marginal safety 
factor in their selling prices, SCri, to cover prospective heavy 
losses through adverse price changes as some do now. Com- 
petition between I/D’s would necessarily result in their oper- 
ating on very narrow cost margins, CCi. 

The recording of world prices for coffee on the futures ex- 
changes, together with the instantaneous reporting of these 
world prices to spot coffee markets throughout the world, 
would put sellers in a position to command the full market 

(Continued on page 39) 





Automation in coffee brewing. V. A. Harrison, nationally known 
Texas restaurateur, with his Vaculator Automatic Coffee Brewer. 
“Here's the only automatic,” he says, "that measures its own coffee, 
makes the coffee, then cleans itself of the grounds, all in three 
minutes.’ Mr. Harrison is president of the Mammy's Cafeteria chain. 
Vaculator is made by the Hill-Shaw Co., Chicago. 
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In the constant world-wide competition among coffees, the 
BRAZILS ARE PREFERRED. The proof: their sales stand first —year after year! 
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Tr of the 
world’s coffee 
moves through 
the Port/of 

San Francisco 


Charles Tait, Port Director 
J. H. Myers, Traffic Manager 


Ferry Building, San Francisco 6 
California, U.S.A. 
Mid-Western Representative : 
Lawrence T. Waidell 

35 East Wacker Drive 

Chicago I, Illinois 


San Francisco’s year-round clement weather makes it an 
ideal port for handling coffee shipments. The even temperature facilitates 
receipt and storage of coffee without loss of weight. 
Docks are large, airy, and spacious which permits 
weighing and hauling immediately on unloading. 


PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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It has reached a point where it is hardly necessary for 
the Pacific Coast Coffee Association to announce that its 
1955 convention is going to be held at Del Monte Lodge, 
Pebble Beach, so strong is the tradition for this beautiful 
spot on the Monterey Coast in California. 

Through Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 16th- 
18th, coffee men from up and down the coast, guests 
from all over the United States and from coffee produc- 
ing countries will gather to discuss the problems of the 
industry, as well as relax and play. A large attendance is 
expected. 

Reservations have been made for the overflow guests 
at Pine Inn. They will begin to arrive Sunday. Monday 
is the day for registration, meeting old friends and 
settling down in quarters which are often the scenes 
of special hospitality to one’s friends. It is also a time 
when golfers limber up on the course for the big 
tournament on Wednesday morning. 

Tuesday morning at the business meeting of the as- 
sociation, new oficers are to be elected and talks will be 
given to the assembled coffee men. 

Among the speakers are John F. McKiernan, president, 
National Coffee Association, Horacio Cintra-Leite, presi- 
dent of the Pan-American Coffee Bureau and U.S. Repre- 
sentative of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, and Andres 
Uribe, U.S. Representative of the National Federation of 
Coffee Growers of Colombia and member of executive 
committee of the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. 
handle the business of the convention: 


COMMITTEES 


The following committees have been appointed to 

Nominating committee—W. O. Granicher chairman, 
S. A. Brand, E. M. Bransten, L. S. Elliott, H. F. Gavigan, 
A. C. Glover, W. J. Morton, and T. C. Wilson. 

Resolutions committe W. H. Emigh, chairman, 
J. A. DeArmond, W. V. Lynch, C. A. Nonenmacher, 
and R. C. Powell. 

Entertainment committee—E. A. Johnson, Jr., chair- 
man, Morris Buckingham, and E. M. Manning, Jr. 

Golf sweepstakes committee—Harold King, chairman, 
Victor Cain, Fred DeBow, Don Harvie, Victor Howard, 
Norman Johnson and Bill Seely. 

Necrology committee—J. J. Beardsley, chairman, C. A. 
Mack and L. L. Raymer. 

Baseball committee—Jack Schimelpfenig, 
Vern Aldrich and Roy Farmer. 

Golf committee—Ernie Kahl, chairman, Tom Barrett, 
Earl Lingle and Ed Pattinson. 

The Golf Sweepstakes will be repeated Tuesday evening 
this year in connection with the annual PCCA golf 
tournament. Chances of one dollar each will be offered 
on each golf player separately. Offerings began about 
mid-April so as to help develop the odds, which will be 
posted Tuesday morning. As the evening develops, new 
odds will be posted. You can win as much as 50% 
of the pool. 
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Coast coffee men meet at Pebble Beach 


nike Roast 
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By DOUGLAS WOOD 


















































“Most successful coffee convention we ever had, | should say.” 


There will be entertainment to highlight the Golf 
Sweepstakes. 

The annual golf tournament will again be played on 
the famous Pebble Beach Golf Course. The official 
round begins with handicap starting 9:00 a.m. Wednes- 
day morning. 

New rules have been worked out by chairman Ernie 
Kahl and his committee. It will be noted that the 
beaches and the ocean are part of the course. 

Prizes will be awarded to six low nets, with first low 
net the cup winner, low gross, hole-in-one prize for 
fifth hole, blind bogie (prize donated by PCCA president 
Oswald Granicher), guest low gross, and guest low net. 

This year’s Annual PCCA convention baseball game 
has been scheduled for 3:15 p.m. Wednesday, May 18th, 
instead of the usual Tuesday afternoon time. This change 
in the day of play was made so as to give members who 
are both golfers and ball players the opportunity to get 
in a practice round on the golf course on Tuesday after- 
noon in preparation for Wednesday morning's golf tourna- 
ment and still allow them the opportunity to get their 
“licks” in at the ball park. 

Roy Farmer will mastermind the roast team, while 
Vern Aldrich will direct the green team, so all ball players 
(veterans and rookies) should get line-ups with their 
respective manager. 

The culmination of the convention comes with the 
cocktail party, the formal banquet and the entertainment. 
This latter has been of a higher order, with Eddie Johnson 
furnishing the finest entertainers and best looking dancing 
girls to be obtained on the Coast. 

The next morning coffee men will be speeding back 
home, leaving behind them another memorable and suc- 
cessful convention. 
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lower prices, alone, won't sell more coffee 


What’s needed is more and better advertising, promotion 
and public relations — bigger and harder “sell” 


By JOHN F. McKIERNAN, President 


During February, the average retail price of coffee was 
down by 21 per cent from last August's high. Yet in- 
creases in sales volume have lagged far behind expec- 
tations.. And the principal reason seems to be a lack of 
confidence all up and down the market line. 

In every phase of the mar- 
ket, from the housewife 
back through the grocer and 
roaster to the green coffee 
importer, fluctuation of 
prices in the past and un- 
certainty of the future have 
dampened buyers’ initiative. 

Consumers, having seen 
the average retail price rise 
neatly 30 cents per pound in 
the first eight months of last 
year—and then decline 27 
cents in the following six 
months—are buying only as much coffee as they need. 

Roasters, in turn, because they can discern no reliable 
trend in green coffee prices and because they have ac- 
customed themselves to lower inventories, have been buy- 
ing only enough to keep their customers supplied. 

Meanwhile, the importer hears about stabilization agree- 
ments among the principal grower nations, watches 
political and economic unrest in some of them—and 
wonders from day to day what direction green prices will 
take. 

The result of this general uncertainty and hesitancy 
makes for a sluggish movement of the commodity all the 
way down the line. As one importer and distributor 
phrases it: ‘We should be selling more coffee at current 
prices. But not enough confidence has been restored in 
the entire picture to completely justify a substantial sales 
increase. 

At this writing, the situation has been aggravated by 
a crisis in the Brazilian cabinet, although that country’s 
spokesman, Horacio Cintra-Leite, joined Colombia’s Man- 
uel Mejia in assurances that the change in finance ministers 
would not affect recent stabilization agreements between 
the two principal grower nations. 

While the atmosphere of insecurity is the principal 
factor in the slowed-down trade picture, some roasters see 
insufficient promotion as a contributing cause. They be- 
lieve that a return to lower prices cannot, by itself, restore 
consumption rates to their normal levels. 

Those who are calling for more aggressive selling cam- 
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paigns discern a “hangover” of suspicion among house- 
wives and the inclination to stretch their coffee supplies. 
These roasters are convinced that they must win back the 
confidence of homemakers and persuade them that there 
is no longer any reason to be satisfied with less than a full- 
bodied brew. 

No one in the trade is ready to predict how long the 
basic uncertainty about even tomorrow’s prices will con- 
tinue to hamper the return to normal activity of the 
market. It is to be hoped that a more confident attitude 
will develop soon. When that happens, the members of 
the industry will be in a better position to project and 
launch long-term promotional programs. 

It may have been true, a long time ago, that the mere 
building of a better mousetrap would lead the world to 
beat a path to one’s door. Today, when every competitor 
is claiming his own as the best, it takes a little more than 
just the building. Today, the world’s got to be told about 
it. 

For coffee, as for anything else that’s produced to be 
sold, that means more and better advertising, promotion, 
public relations—and a bigger and harder “SELL.” 


See coffee break aiding industry 
effort to cut on-the-job accidents 

Coffee-breaks are playing an important part in industry's 
efforts to reduce on-the-job accidents, according to personnel 
men interviewed in plants throughout the country. 

National Safety Council figures show that disabling in- 
juries occurring during the working day are more frequent 
between 10 and 11 a.m. and 3 and 4 p.m. 

Coffee-breaks have proven most effective when held just 
prior to these hours, when the fatigue factor is greatest,” 
says the study, “The Coffee-Break in Industry—Some Prob- 
lems and Solutions.” 

According to Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, final 
1954 figures are expected to show that U. S. industry chalked 
up the best safety record in its history for the year. 

Significantly, during 1954 59 per cent of all employed 
persons could obtain coffee at their place of work, the great- 
est number since the inception of the breaks. 

Approximately 35,000,000 employees and employers now 
take at least one coffee-break daily, a recent Wall Street 
Journal survey revealed. 

This study also disclosed that many firms are now pro- 
viding free coffee for the breaks. As an investment in em- 
ployee morale, one company official interviewed by the 
Journal stated that “‘the cost is insignificant.” 
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CUT 
BREWING 
TIME 

i 

HALF 


INSTANT WATER HEATER 


Double the brewing capacity of your present vacuum 


70 200 wens cis 8 wT 


INS TANT 


WATER MEAT brewing equipment with this supplemental source of piping 


hot water. Furnishes up to 100 cups per hour. Automat 
Tt 


recovery 1ermostat controlled 


Compare these figures: 


Cold water start Brew in 34!'2 minutes 


With Silex Instant Water Heater Brew 


For you, this means: 


]. Stepped up capacity of your present equipment 
2. Stepped up service in peak hours 


CMMI {-1 0] of -Yo MU] ol cto] ole lai av Mol aloMtt-1a'Zia-Miil-toliMii-tolel-Te Mtl ol of, 
f I P} 


Silex Instant Water Heater 


$88°° 


SEE THIS EQUIPMENT AT YOUR 
RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT DEALERS 


THE SI Lex COMPANY 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. ST. JOHNS, P.Q., CANADA 
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industry cooperation 
can increase coffee consumption 


By HORACIO CINTRA-LEITE, 


Now that the coffee industry is entering a period of 
greater price stability, it is important that all segments 
of the industry work together to regain the losses that 
have been sustained and to build an even greater market 
for our product. 

I have faith that this can 
be done if everyone in the 
industry accepts his share of 
the responsibility and dis- 
charges it to the best of his 
ability. It is a job of pro- 
motion and public relation 
that will require the best ef- 
forts of producer, roaster, 
and retailer in both the food 
store and food-service indus- 
tries. 

For if any lesson were 
needed, it has been plainly 
demonstrated in the last 12 months or so that the welfare 
of our industry depends upon our being able to satisfy 
the United States coffee drinkers. Consumers are our 
final judges, and they have recently made it abundantly 
clear that they have little sympathy for our trade troubles. 

Frequently the consumers’ methods of fighting back 
leave wounds which are deep and slow to heal. For ex- 
ample, it may take the industry a long time and cost con- 
siderable money to regain the volume we have lost 
through coffee stretching. 

In the past, the coffee industry found itself enmeshed 
in a continuing cycle of boom-and-bust. It swung from 
acute shortages to tremendous overproduction. Striving 
to solve this problem, the coffee-growing nations of 
Latin America are actively seeking ways of implementing 
the resolution approved in Rio de Janeiro last December 
by the Conference of Finance Ministers of the Organi- 
zation of American States. 

This resolution called for a comprehensive study of 
world conditions affecting coffee and the consideration, on 
an international scale, of cooperative measures designed to 
diminish fluctuations in the coffee price structure. It is 
the high hope of all Latin American producing nations 
that a program can be developed that will be fair to all 
concerned—growers and consumers alike. 

At the same time, the producing countries, and especially 
those 11 which support the Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 
are recognizing the need for strengthening and expanding 
the consumer program of education and information in the 
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Pan-American Coffee Bureau 


United States. As is well known, it has been recommended 
to the Bureau’s member nations that they increase their 
contributions from ten to 25 cents per bag in order to 
intensify these activities. 

These funds are badly needed, in my opinion, to carry 
out the Bureau’s mission of increasing coffee consumption. 
This is especially so in view of the big re-education job 
among homemakers and public coffee servers that the hot 
brown water they get out of 60 and 70 cup per pound 
brewing just isn’t coffee. 

This current practice of stretching the brew—and 
Bureau surveys show that the average is now 62.8 cups per 
pound—hurts the industry in two ways. The insipid 
beverage turns people away from coffee to other drinks 
and it cuts deeply into sales. 

If we persuade housewives to brew coffee according to the 
formula which was customary only a few years ago, we can 
increase coffee sales by as much as one-third. 

But no matter how much PACB has for advertising, pub- 
lic relations and consumer education, it cannot do the job 
alone. 

The Bureau, and the Coffee Brewing Institute, which has 
done a fine job among restaurants and other institutional 
users, has never once retreated from the recommendation of 
a 40-cup per pound brew originally made by the Brewing 
Committee of the National Coffee Association. 

But in the face of brand claims, not so long ago, of more 
and more cups per pound, our voice was drowned out. 
These competitive claims have since proven to be short- 
sighted, to say the least. For temporary brand advantage, 

(Continued on page 40) 


Peter Folger (left) congratulates Robert F. Sowell (center), new J. A. 
Folger & Co. ad manager. Ben F. Howe, assistant ad manager, 
watches. 
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factors in coffee’s future 








By WELDON H. EMIGH, Director 


Green Division 
Pacific Coast Coffee Association 


Since our last year’s Pacific Coast Coffee Association 
convention at Pebble Beach, green coffee prices have ranged 
from the high 80¢ bracket to the medium 50¢ bracket at 
the time of writing this article. 

By the time we gather at Pebble Beach for the 1955 con- 
vention, prices could be at al- 
most any level. 

What will transpire be- 
tween now and the time of 
our convention could, of 
course, be of great importance 
to the industry, and that in- 
cludes not only green and 
roast firms here in this coun- 
try, but also all phases in the 
producing countries. 

In my humble opinion, 
there are several major points 
to enumerate as regards im- 
portant recent factors and those which would appear to be 
the major ones for the future. 

1. Because of the heights to which coffee prices rose at 
the peak of the market, we now realize that there was 
an accompanying disastrous effect on coffee consump- 
tion. 

. Soluble coffee enjoyed a sales stimulant because of 
the high prices, the like of which could never have 
been purchased for millions of dollars of advertising 
and sales effort. 

. With the return of more liberal trading, there will 
be an end to much of the tension which has been 
noticeable in the case of some dealings between pro- 
ducers and the coffee trade here. These tensions were, 
of course, understandable when one realizes that 
business was being attempted under extremely difficult 
and wildly fluctuating conditions. By settling down 
to a more sane level, there will be a calmer atmo- 
sphere prevailing for business. 

. The economic damage which has befallen coffee-pro- 
ducing countries because of the “boom and bust’ of 
coffee prices is of a serious nature, so great that it 


currencies in the face of what seems to be insur- 
mountable obstacles. 


. Changes in buying practices on the part of importers 


and roasters in this country, brought about by dropping 
prices, will require both time and renewed confidence 
efore there will be the old time day-in-day-out 
covering of requirements. With the present hand-to- 
mouth policies on the part of roasters, importers and 
jobbers have likewise had to alter their buying policies. 
Consequently, there probably have been some oppor- 
tunities lost for profitable purchases on the part of 
green firms who felt that the risk was too great to 
ride in free coffees for fear of further drastic declines 
in prices. In other words, while in most cases speculative 
losses may have been avoided, there probably were 
other instances where profits would have ensued if 
importers could have felt some assurance that they 
would not be badly burned by taking on a few bags. 


. When coffee prices reach a level at which we return 


to more normal trading, and which would appear at 
the time to be fair to all concerned, from producer 
to consumer, it is to be hoped that we will not then 
witness a drastic price advance merely because a vol- 
ume of business is present. Of course, there will be 
fluctuations, which is the normal thing in any com- 
modity, but for the benefit of everyone these should be 
moderate ones. For us to be faced again with a 
violent up-swing and a following bad break in prices 
would merely mean a repetition of what all of us 
have gone through, and certainly we must have learned 
that bitter lesson by now. 


. With the return of a fair price level and a resumption 


of trading, it would be helpful if restaurants and other 
eating places would do everything possible to price their 
cups of coffee at the fairest level possible. Such moves 
would greatly assist in the early restoration to favor- 
able public opinion of coffee as a beverage. 


. Fortunately, a predominately large percentage of the 


industry has paid particular attention to quality, even 
under the most difficult of conditions, and therefore 
it is to be expected that such care will be continued. 


is impossible to evaluate it. With this tremendous § The foregoing, I trust, will not be taken personally or 
financial loss confronting Latin American countries, geogtaphically as a discourtesy on my part. Surely all of 


there will naturally be an accompanying great cur- 


us are ready to call a halt to the unprofitable and sensless 


tailment in their purchasing of all types of articles practices which have befallen the trade because of our 
from the United States. The economy of our neigh- having gone through a hectic period. The sooner we forget 
bors to the South, already greatly damaged, will pro- about the errors and shortsighted practices of the past few 
bably face an adjustment the like of which those years, which have had costly effects upon the entire in- 
countries have never before experienced. Currencies dustry, the better off the producers, exporters, importers, job- 


will no doubt be effected to a point where drastic bers, 


brokers and roasters will be. 


reductions will be required—or possibly even aban- Concerted action to bring about these changes in a spirit 
donment of any attempt to control the trend of their of mutual cooperation will accomplish our goal. 
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GREETINGS TO THE 
PCCA 





E. B. ACKERMAN CO., INC. 
IMPORTERS & COMMISSION AGENTS 


1340 East 6th Street 
Los Angeles 





J. ARON & CO., INC. 
GREEN COFFEE IMPORTERS 


242 California Street 
San Francisco 





BEAR AND GARRIGUES 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC WEIGHMASTERS 
Specializing in Green Coffee 


104 Commercial St., San Francisco !1, Calif. 


Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach, California 
PCCA Convention Site 

















BREAKFAST CLUB COFFEE 
ROASTERS & PACKERS 


1200 No. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 


WELDON H. EMIGH CO., INC. 
SANTOS—MILDS 


150 California Street 
San Francisco || 





BUNGE COFFEE INC. 
COFFEE IMPORTERS 


San Francisco New York 


GRACE LINE 
SERVES THE WEST COAST COFFEE TRADE 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Vancouver 





JABEZ BURNS & SONS, INC. 
COFFEE AND TEA PROCESSING MACHINERY 


lith Ave., at 43nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


HARRIS & BISSELL 
CARGO SUPERINTENDENTS 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC WEIGHERS 


200 Davis St., San Francisco 





BURTON, PARTLAND & CO., INC. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC WEIGHERS SINCE 1914 


221 Front Street 
San Francisco 


D. HECHT & COMPANY 
CRUDE RUBBER AND FOREIGN PRODUCE 


510 Battery Street 
San Francisco 





C. G. CAMBRON CO. 
COFFEE COMMISSION 


210 California Street 
San Francisco || 


HILLS BROS. COFFEE, INC. 
COFFEE ROASTERS 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Edgewater, New Jersey 





GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 
COFFEE ROASTERS 


642 Harrison Street 
San Francisco 


JOSEPH G. HOOPER JR. CO. 
GREEN COFFEES 


203 California St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





B. F. CLOSE COMPANY 
COFFEE BROKERS 


105 E. Third Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





HUGGINS-YOUNG COFFEE CO. 
ROASTERS & PACKERS 


4618 Pacific Blvd. 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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PCCA 
DEL MONTE LODGE M. J. B COMPANY 
PEBBLE BEACH, CAL. ROASTERS & PACKERS 
MAY 16-17-18, 1955 665 3rd Street 


San Francisco 7 








W. L. McCLINTOCK CO. 
AGENTS—BROKERS, COFFEE AND SPICES 


103-105 Clay Street 
San Francisco || 





W. J. MORTON, INC. 
IMPORT COMMISSION AGENT & BROKER 


180 South Central Avenue 
Los Angeles 





THE NESTLE COMPANY, INC. 
NESCAFE—NESTLES INSTANT COFFEE 
White Plains, New York 


Midway Point, near Del Monte Lodge, PCCA convention site. 








INTERNATIO-ROTTERDAM, INC. H. M. NEWHALL & CO. 
IMPORTERS GREEN COFFEE IMPORTERS 


351 California St. 260 California Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. San Francisco 





GREETINGS BENJAMIN J. OLDER 


B. C. IRELAND, INC. 
225 Front Street RUSS BUILDING 


San Francisco San Francisco 





LEON ISRAEL & BROS., INC. GEO. W. REED & CO., INC. 
COFFEE IMPORTERS GREEN COFFEE 


Brazil — Colombia 210 California Street 
160 California St., San Francisco I1, Calif. San Francisco 11 





JEWEL TEA CO., INC. H. G. RENEBOME 


COFFEE ROASTERS GREEN COFFEE BROKER 


260 California Street 


Los Angeles 43, California San Francisco 11 





G. W. KONIG & SON S & W FINE FOODS, INC. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC WEIGHMASTERS ROASTERS & PACKERS 


147 Drumm Street 155 Berry Street 
San Francisco San Francisco 19 


= Pinel nyt “a SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE CO. 
LUSCO COFFEE CATERING TO THE COFFEE TRADE 
367 Second Street 605 Third Street 
Oakland, California San Francisco 








HARRY D. MAXWELL SCHILLING 
AGENTS—HARD & RAND, INC. Division of 


220 Front Street (11) McCORMICK & CO., INC. 
San Francisco 301 Second St., San Francisco 7 
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SALVADOR 
COFFEES 


Choice of American Koasters 
Creators of Good Uill 


COMPANIA SALVADORENA DE CAFE, S. A. 


San Salvador -  E1 Salvador 
Cable Address: Coscafe Telephone Nos. 758 & 1632 

















American Trust Company, in 

1954 celebrated 100 years of 

banking and has long played an 

important part in the financing of 

all phases of the Coffee Industry. 

We are keenly interested in main- 

taining and building the 

San Francisco Bay 

Area’s position as one of 

| the leading coffee cen- 

AMERICAN | ters in the nation. We 

. invite inquiries regard- 

T RUST ing your financial needs. 
COMPANY 





Resources over $1,000,000,000 


‘lis | Head Office: San Francisco 
ON BANKING Member Federal Deposit 
oes : ; Insurance Corporation 
Since 1854 
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coffee — boom or bust? 


By JOSEPH G. HOOPER, Jr. 


In the foreword of the ‘First Annual Report (1941/42) 

of The Inter-American Coffee Board” the following words 
appear: “IT IS APPARENT, THEREFORE, THAT THE 
PROSPERITY AND WELL BEING OF THE AMERICAN 
COFFEE-PRODUCING REPUBLICS DEPEND IN LARGE 
MEASURE ON THE MAIN- 
TENANCE OF STABLE 
AND ORDERLY MARKET 
CONDITIONS FOR THIS 
CROP.” The Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement was signed 
by practically all of the 
American coffee - producing 
republics and also by the 
United States of America. 

In this, our country played 
a dual role. We realized 
that our neighboring countries 
to the south, with limited 
markets, should receive higher prices for their coffees; 
and at the same time, we had to prevent undue inflation 
in our country. 

So you have all of the nations in this agreement, with 
the exception of ours, desiring higher prices, and the U.S. 
endeavoring to keep prices within reasonable limits. 

The agreement served a useful purpose during the war 
years, but after the end of hostilities, continual pressures 
have been exerted, starting with the coffee growers and 
ending with the consumers in our country and in Europe. 


We all remember the sharp upward swing in prices in 
1949 which resulted in an investigation by our Senate. 
The year 1950 saw fluctuations of ten cents per pound, 
but prices remained within reasonable control during 
1951 and 1952, only to start an upward swing again from 
June, 1953, until the end of the year. It further advanced 
to around 95¢ per pound in March, 1954. 

Then the market, as we all know, broke and the trend has 
has been downward to this time. 


If the prosperity and well being of the American 
coffee producing republics depended in a large measure 
on the maintenance of stable and orderly market con- 
ditions for coffee in 1941-42, it might be well for all 
concerned to study conditions and arrive at sane and 
practical means for accomplishing the same aims for the 
present and the near future. 


The coffee trade, in general, knows that to make pro- 
gress it is important to have increasing per capita im- 
ports of green coffees and not too rapidly increasing 
prices in the consuming countries. 

In looking back in our own country, we learn that in 
1830 our net annual per capita imports of green coffee 
were 2.09 pounds, with an average price of 8.2¢ per 
pound. Since then it was not until the 1921-30 decade 
that per capita imports averaged annually 12.02 pounds, 
with an average price of 17.7¢ per pound. 

Later, although per capita imports increased, we still 
find that during the years from 1931 to 1941 just prior 
to World War II the average annual price for green 
coffee imported into the United States only once went 
over 10¢ per pound. twice above 8¢ and under 10¢, and 
the rest of the years it was below 8¢. In 1940 the average 
was 6.2¢ per pound. In other words, we paid more 
for green coffee in 1830 than we did in 1940. 

From these figures, one can readily see the plight of 
the coffee-producing countries in our Western Hemisphere 
prior to the last global war. Under the circumstances, it 
is not surprising that the economic development of Latin 
America was delayed for many years by the low prices 
received for one of its principal products, coffee. 

With all of the manual labor and costs involved in 
planting, growing, harvesting, curing, transporting to 
seaports and exporting, plus taxes on such exports, one 
wonders at times why some of the countries continued to 
grow coffee and to expand its production. 

It is well to bear in mind that, even with prices at 
the levels mentioned, Brazil during the period from June, 
1931, to December 31, 1944, destroyed 78,214,000 bags 
of coffee. Based on bags weighing about 132 pounds net 
each and a cost of production and destruction at an as- 
sumed price of 4¢ per pound, Brazil destroyed approxi- 
mately $412,970,000 of her own wealth, while other coffee 
producing countries sold their coffees at prices averaging 
as high as those obtained by Brazil, without destroying the 
wealth produced by their soils. Just what Brazil gained 
by this is difficult to explain. Other ill-advised methods 
of controlling prices and exports of coffees have never 
proved to be of any lasting benefit. 

Before going further, I would like to touch briefly on 
the subject of exchange, which at times has a very im- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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International Coffee Bureau to build buffer stocks 
as price stabilizer proposed by FEDECAME conference 


Creation of an International Coffee Bureau to build 
buffer stocks to stabilize prices has been propsed by 
the eighth assembly of the Federacion Cafetealera Centro- 
America-Mexico-El Caribe, held in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

FEDECAME’s 12 member countries—Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, Dominican Re- 
public, Cuba, Ecuador, Haiti, Nicaragua, Puerto Rico and 
Venezuela—signed the resolution. 

The plan has the backing of Brazil and Colombia. The 
resolution noted it was in accordance with suggestions 
advanced by those countries. 

Each coffee producing country would contribute a 
percentage of its yearly exportable production. 

New coffee markets, wherever they may be found, will 
be a major goal of the International Coffee Bureau, it 
was emphasized by Horacio Cintra-Leite, U.S. representa- 
tive of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, who attended the 
San Juan meetings. 

“Perhaps its most significant activity,” he said, “will 
be the penetration of new markets.” 

He stressed that the new international coffee body 


would avoid any attempt to induce an artificial scarcity 
of coffee. 

“It would work, in fact, to guarantee a supply for all 
markets on a level which would prevent any sharp rise 
or decline in prices,” he said. 

He reported that the subcommittee of the Pan-American 
Union examined the plan in detail, and said that it 
would be studied further by experts in the Latin Ameri-: 
can coffee countries before approval, which he indicated 
was generally expected. 

Later, invitations will be extended to non-American 
coffee growing countries, he said, including European 
nations with African coffee-growing dependencies. 

Coffee representatives at San Juan said they would 
“warmly welcome” the participation of consuming coun- 
tries. 

The conference also urged approval of the increase 
from ten to 25 cents in per bag contributions to the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau for coffee promotion. 

The substance of the plan for buffer stocks had been 


(Continued on page 39) 
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San Francisco — coffee port 


By WILLIAM A. GEARY, Chief Wharfinger 
Board of State Harbor Commissioners 
for the Port of San Francisco 


For the eight year period following World War I, 
with the exception of the years 1948 and 1950, coffee 
movement through the Port of San Francisco was definite- 
ly on the up-grade. 

During these eight years, 1946-53, coffee imports were 
as follows: 

1946, 111,836 tons; 1947, 

126,945; 1948, 114,690; 1949 
132,731; 1950, 124,919; 
1951, 138,620; 1952, 141,- 
231; 1953, 132,407. 

In the year 1954, however, 

this trend took a rather sharp 
downward movement. G. S. 
Evans, trade analyst for the 
Board of State Harbor Com- 
missioners, has compiled the 
following report, comparing 
the 1953 and 1954 tonnages 
by months: 

January, 7,737 tons in 1953 and 15,527 tons in 1954; 
February, 10,066 and 14,974; March, 20,655 and 18,194; 
April, 23,109 and 18,591; May, 16,639 and 9,637; June, 
11,014 and 8,317; July, 11,432 and 7,210; August, 2,423 
and 2,830; September, 11,260 and 5,781; October, 12,- 
620 and 2,904; November, 3,848 and 3,196; December, 
11,604 and 7,088; for the year 1953, 142,407 tons and 
for 1954 114,249 tons. 

During the first 11 months of 1954, coffee was im- 
ported through the entire San Francisco Customs District 
from the following 23 countries: 

Colombia, 78,309,326 pounds; Brazil, 64,145,876; 
Guatamala, 18,657,641; El Salvador, 18,376,386; Mexico, 
14,357,160; Nicaragua, 14,069,966; Costa Rica, 5,055,085; 
Ecuador, 3,013,975. 


Also Peru, 2,985,595 pounds; British East Africa, 2,- 
125,588; Indonesia, 15,33,479; Honduras, 1,437,781; 
Dominican Republic, 1,172,846; Belgian Congo, 1,164,- 
256; Venezuela, 1,107,516; Ethiopia, 704,623. 

Also Haiti, 312,502; Angola, 192,869; French West 
Africa, 90,606; Trinidad and Tobago, 50,750; Madagascar, 
11,407; Arabian Peninsula States, 8,680; India, 6,809. 

Coffee is still our number one import in dollar value. 
The following 15 steamship companies provide the world’s 
coffee ports with the fastest and most frequent services 
in the history of the Port of San Francisco: 

American President Lines, French Line, Grace Line, 
Grancolombiana Line, Hamburg American Line, Holland 
America Line, Independence Line, Italian Line, Johnson 
Line, Matson Navigation Co., Moore McCormack, North 
German Lloyd, Pope & Talbot, Inc., Transpacific Trans- 
portation Co., Westfal-Larsen Company Line. 


San Francisco is the world’s third largest coffee port. 
A large portion of our port facilities are used to provide 
space required for the efficient handling of coffee ship- 
ments, San Francisco differs from the other world coffee 
centers in one very important respect. Practically all of 
the green coffee imported is roasted here. 


San Francisco is also extremely fortunate to have ap- 
proximately 26 coffee packers and a similar number of 
green coffee brokers who are outstanding experts in the 
coffee industry. Some of these packing and brokerage 
firms were founded here over 100 years ago. Others were 
established a few years later. The “know how” provided 
by the generations descended from these pioneers has 
made it possible for San Francico to continue to increase 
its leadership in the world coffee trade. 

The construction of modern pier facilities now under 
way at Piers 15 and 17 and the building and establishing 

(Continued on page 82) 
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the problem is under-consumption 





By EUGENE T. HEATHCOTE, Director 
Green Division 
Pacific Coast Coffee Association 


The confidence of all in the coffee industry has been 
severely shaken in the last 15 months. We have wit- 
nessed three of the severest market declines, in history, 
during which rumors and counter-rumors, true and false, 
caused nervous tensions that exceeded anything in the 
past. 

It is to the credit of all concerned that more casualties 
have not been the result. 

It is unfortunate that politics and politicians have in- 
fluenced this condition beyond all reasonable bounds, 
but in this day and age, such actions seem to be fashion- 
able and cannot be changed by the few that would be so 
inclined. 

As government actions will have the most important 
bearing on the future of our industry, a suggestion as to 
procedure might not be out of order at this time. 

The greatest problem today is not over-production but 
under-consumption, not only in the U.S.A. and Europe, 
but in the producing countries themselves. I firmly be- 
lieve that if coffee were made available at low prices to 


consumers in producing countries, their consumption 
would increase tenfold in most of those countries. Their 
working class receives very low compensation for their 
labors and cannot compete pricewise for the beverage 
with consumers in the U.S.A. or Europe. 

This could be done by subsidy or withdrawal of grades 
suitable for home consumption, the better coffee being 
exported, which would improve shipment quality and in 
turn help consumption abroad. 

It is good policy to advertise coffee to help consump- 
tion throughout the world. It is also prudent to try 
and maintain prices consumers can afford to pay either in 
consuming countries or producing countries, and in this 
way avoid the unfavorable publicity we have had in the 
past. 


Colombia’s “‘fincas” are small farms 

About 11 per cent of the fincas in Colombia have between 
5,000 and 20,009 trees, while one-fifth of one per cent of 
the fincas harvest from more than 100,000 trees. 
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Dear Sir 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

Your very interesting editorial, ‘“ ‘Sell’ for coffee” 
(March, 1955, Page 43), confirms a conviction we have 
had for several years. The selling job done by the in- 
dustry as a whole over the years has, in our opinion, been 
woefully weak. Even the effort of the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau, while rather large in its scope, has been 
on the hit-or-miss basis, and they have not been able to 
hit on any established theme on which to hook their 
advertising. 

During 1954 brewed coffee lost ground due to several 
reasons. Instant coffee has, however, gained considerably 
through advertising and promotion, which any sane man 
knows cannot be continued at a profit indefinitely. But 
the coffee industry in general has not come upon an or-’ 
ganized sustained effort, such as other industries have, 
including the milk foundation, the Petroleum Institute, 
the American Association of Railroads, and many others. 

Much emphasis has been put on the coffee break, but 
no industrywide effort has been made to carry through 
on this subject and to make it possible to handle the 
mechanics of these ‘breaks’. 

Until we instituted our hot coffee service, there was 
absolutely no way for companies not having facilities 
for brewing coffee to provide their employees with hot 
coffee. Much was said about the importance of the 
coffee break, but nothing was done to make it possible 
until we came along. 

We grew from nothing over nine years ago to an 
operation doing a business of approximately $400,000 
annually at the present time. We have been instrumental 
in getting more than a dozen similar operations started 
during the past two years. All of this has been “plus” 
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business for coffee. And the field is still wide open. 

There are more than a hundred cities where such ser- 
vices are not in existence. Instead of coffee salesmen 
spending all their time trying to get customers away 
from other coffee salesmen, why wouldn’t it be good 
business for them to spend part of their time trying to 
get ‘plus’ business ? 

If the larger roasters would devote part of their ad- 
vertising efforts, and similarly part of their sales efforts, 
to getting responsible parties interested in getting into 
this lucrative field, it would greatly increase the con- 
sumption of coffee. A salesman could spend a lot of time 
trying to land one such operation. It would yield him more 
volume than two or three dozen restaurant customers. 

Our operation is a good example. When we started, 
nobody wanted our business. Now, as we are using 
considerably more than a ton of coffee per week, every 
roaster in town is hounding us to death. 

Here is an opportunity for the industry to greatly ex- 
pand the market for coffee. Not by trying to get people 
to use more coffee, but by tapping a field that is almost 
entirely untouched. 

It is my opinion that if the industry would give some 
thought to this idea, it would prove to be one that would 
add considerable volume to their sales. 

General Manager R. W. Blair 
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the coffee year on the West Coast 


By MARK M. HALL, San Francisco ——- 


In searching for a simile which might 
describe the coffee situation today, it 
could be said it is like an airplane pilot 
with a shipload of passengers looking for 
a place to land in a fog. 

Certainly there has been no easy rest- 
ing place for prices, and the future is 
dimmed by the mist of uncertainty. Opin- 


Coffee & Tea Industries 


ion here is that the establishment of min- 
imums might stabilize prices for a few 
months—but observe what the resignation 
of the Finance Minister of Brazil did to 
them. 

The inescapable fact is that the future 
is clouded with prospective surpluses, this 
time not only in Brazil but in other pro- 
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ducing countries, too. The specter of new 
production coming from countries which 
heretofore were no factor in the market 
now obscures the vision of those who 
would peer into the future. Political ac- 
tion, based on expediency, adds to the 
confusion. Then there is the obstinacy of 
human nature itself. 

Will consumers still maintain lower 
consumption by the habits of economy 
formed during the period of high prices? 

There have been examples in economic 
history where a market was lost by tak- 
ing advantage of a chance to charge high 
prices. If the coffee industry needs a 
purgative, let it take a good dose, and 
then start out on a sound basis, a level 
of prices which the roaster favors, the 
consumer accepts and the producer can 
live on. Speculative over-indulgence al- 
ways winds up with a headache. There 
is no retreat from political crutches for 
an economy, when once put into motion. 
Let Brazil adjust her economy to coffee, 
and not try to make coffee carry the load 
of her inflation. 

A lot of time has been lost when the 
coffee producers might have been pro- 
moting the consumption of coffee instead 
of having to make apologies for high 
prices. It is sounder economy to make 
a dollar on a larger amount of coffee than 
on a smaller amount with a higher price. 
It is the turnover in goods which distrib- 
utes wealth to the many, rather than the 
few. Let a free market decide where the 
minimums should be, and then begin from 
there to expand the consumption of cof- 
fee throughout the world. Increased 
plantings make greater consumption the 
only answer, 

Any review of the last year in coffee 
would have to extend to April, 1954. That 
month was historic for the high point in 
coffee prices as well as for the precipitous 
fall of those prices. May futures, Santos 
4s, soared to an all-time high of over 
95 cents. $1.00 coffee was talked of as the 
goal of the move. The story has been 
told many times, but the question is, to 
what extent did this great rise in prices 
benefit the grower and worker, the prin- 
cipal concern of those who try to defend 
high prices? 

The harmful results of high prices 
were obvious. Stocks in the United States 
began to decline. Per capita consumption 
was lowered. Confidence was lost in the 
stability of prices, and roasters bought 
only hand-to-mouth. Brazil, in vainly 
trying to maintain her minimums, held 
coffee off the market and laid the basis 
for accumulating surpluses and opened 
world markets to competing coffees. 

The most spectacular result of these 
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Now available to coffee roasters for use by their salesmen is this 
four-color plastic-bound booklet, "What do your customers think of 
your coffee?" It contains representative charts based on the "first 
wave" of restaurant research conducted for the Coffee Brewing In- 
stitute. Coffee preferences are charted. 


CBI offers survey booklet 
as sales aid to roasters 
catering to restaurants 


A new selling aid for roasters catering to the restaurant 
market is now available. 

It is an aid coffee salesmen can use to demonstrate to 
restaurateurs that cups of good coffee are pivotal in 
building, and holding, their customers. 

The four color, plastic bound booklet carries repro- 
ductions of representative charts based on the findings 
of the first phase of the consumer preference survey con- 
ducted by the Coffee Brewing Institute. 

“This booklet,” Eugene G. Laughery, general manager 
of the Institute, said, ‘serves to exemplify the practical 
application that is being given and will continue to be 
given research studies conducted by this organization.” 

“The data in this work is in a very real sense a tool 
that can be profitably used by sales representatives in the 
field. In a terse, comprehensive and colorful form it 
serves to dramatize significant consumer attitudes that 
have a distinct bearing on the success of restaurant opera- 
tions. 

“It brings one of the most important elements of the 
coffee industry—the salesman—into the better brewing 
picture. It reflects the opinion of his best customer— 
the consumer—”’. 

The booklet was prepared and published after requests 
by numerous roasters throughout the country for survey 
information in a practical, useful form. 


Kentucky coffee man dead 


Simon Owen Whitenack, president of the Lexington 
Coffee and Supply Co., Inc., died recently at the age of 
70 at his home in Lexington, Ky., after an illness of 
several months. 

In 1925 Mr. Whitenack organized the Lexington Cof- 
fee Co., Inc., operating this business in addition to a 
wholesale grocery connection, 

In 1940 he bought the entire stock of the company, 
which later was known as the Lexington Coffee and Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., of which he was president. 

He is survived by his wife, two sisters and a brother 
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coffee trends 
in Norway 


By JOHAN JOHANNSON, Jr., President 


Norges Colonialgrossisters Forbund Importérutvalget 
Oslo, Norway 


A 
Since 1945, all coffee to Norway has been imported 
through the intermediary of The Norwegian Wholesale 
Grocers Association’s Import Committee. This is due to 
governmental restrictions on foreign trade. 
Brazil is still our biggest supplier of coffee, and since 
the autumn of 1953, there 
has been a general payment 
agreement between Brazil 
and Norway. Prices for ex- 
port and import are stipu- 
lated in US dollars, all ex- 
port and import between the 
two countries passing 
through a dollar clearing ac- 
count in the Banco do Brazil 
and the National Bank of 
Norway (Norges Bank). 
This agreement has proved 
to be very favorable and has 
secured a steady supply of coffee. 
As Brazil covers most of our coffee imports, about 
80 per cent, the possibility of making good quality 


blends agreeable to the Norwegian taste has been great- 
ly diminished, In addition, price-limit regulations in 
Norway have prevented our importing better qualities 
than Santos N.Y.5’s and Parana N.Y.4's. 

We can only get coffee from other countries through com- 
mercial agreements. At present we have agreements, 
which include coffee, with France, Belgium, Holland and 
Indonesia. As we do not get dollars for imports of 
coffee, the only way to obtain coffee from the western 
hemisphere (apart from Brazil and Dutch Guiana) is 
through switch-transactions. Last year we succeeded in 
importing small quantities from Colombia and Haiti. 

Coffee from the Western Hemisphere (except Brazil 
and Dutch Guiana) makes useful “blenders”, and before 
the war Norway imported nearly 40 per cent from this 
source. 

It is a fact that consumption of coffee in Norway since 
January, 1954, compared with the same period in 1953, 
has decreased, due to the high prices. But it is difficult 
to say how much consumers have reduced their coffee 
drinking. 

Retailers prices 

The retailers’ price for roasted coffee since January, 
1954, has been between N.kr. 19.00 and N.kr. 22.00 per 
kilo, which corresponds to U.S. $1.21 and U.S. $1.40 per 
pound 1 US$ = N.kr. 7.14). 

As a substitute for coffee the consumers drank more 
milk, tea and chocolate, which were much cheaper. 

Owing to the high price of coffee, various things have 
been produced to mix with the coffee in order to make it 
last as long as possible. The raw materials which the 
producers have used are sugar-beet, dried peas and 
The result, however, has not been successful, 
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possibly because it reminds people too much of the 
wartime. 

Coffee is a very popular beverage in Norway, and we 
are convinced that the consumption will increase as soon 
as prices start falling. 

Coffee importers pay the same price for the various 
coffees, and must also use the same price when they sell 
to retailers. This is due to price-limit regulation by the 
government. It appears that this is not satisfactory, and 
the importers are now trying to obtain different prices 
for various coffees. If their efforts are successful, the 
importers can use different prices for different qualities, 
as they did prewar. 


All coffee imported into Norway is brought through | 


the intermediary of import agents. There are about 170 
coffee importers in this country, all of whom are also 
wholesalers. The biggest importers have their own roast- 
ers, but most of the importers have their coffee roasted 
by independent roasters. 
Finally, we would mention that today the desires of 
the coffee importers are as follows: 
1. Bigger crops, so that the extremely high prices can 
be reduced. This will lead to increased consumption. 
2. Individual import and a greater variety of coffee 
than at present. 


New model Gump Coffee Granulizer 


has sectional grinding head 


A new model Gump Coffee Granulizer, Style “E’, is 
announced by the B. F. Gump Co., Chicago. Style “E”, 
after thorough production testing in the field, is now 
available in Models No. 66, 77 and 88 for producing 
drip, regular and “general use’ grinds, and in Models 
No. 666, 777 and 888 for a complete range of all com- 
mercial size grinds, including the finest recommended 
for glass vacuum brewers. 

Capacities range from 400 to 4,000 pounds per hour, 
depending on model and the grind size. 

Representing a major improvement in coffee grinding 
equipment, the new Style “E” Gump Coffee Granulizer 
presents advantages both in the grinds produced, and in 
operating economy and convenience, it was stated. 

A sectional grinding head is a feature of the new Style 
“E” Gump Granulizer. The double reduction breaker 
rolls, the granulating rolls, and the fine grind rolls, are 
in separate sections. Any one section can be replaced 
when the rolls become dull through use, without having 
to replace the other sections. 

Other advantages of the new Style “E’” Gump Granu- 
lizer are outlined in detail in literature available from 
the B. F, Gump Co. 

The company also announces that users of Gump Coffee 
Granulizers and the Gump Exchange Head Plan will be 
able to convert their old Granulizers to new Style “E” 
Models when they next order exchange heads, at a reason- 
able additional charge. 

Thus, Gump Coffee Granulizers in use for many years 
may be converted to modern, improved Style “E” machines, 
it was explained, in accordance with Gump’s established 
policy of making improvements and advances in Granu- 
lizer design available to their customers at the lowest 
possible cost. 
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Crops and countries 


coffee news from producing areas 





Whitaker for freer Brazil 
exchange, but opposes sudden 
action on coffee set-up 


Brazil's new finance minister, Jose Maria Whitaker, is 
in favor of a freer exchange system, he said upon taking 
office last month. 


Removing inequities would be fairly easy for most 
export products, Mr. Whitaker said, but very difficult 
for coffee “in the face of inevitable repercussions that 
any sudden change would have in foreign markets.” 

Mr. Whitaker replaced Egenio Gudin, who resigned in 
a political reshuffle of the cabinet. 

Mr. Whitaker, a Sao Paulo banker, said, “exchange 
confiscation” is illegal and must be halted, it is reported 


by Octavio Veiga, Sao Paulo correspondent of COFFEE & 
TEA INDUSTRIES. 


Earlier in the month, Brazil and Colombia announced 
that they had agreed on “measures to prevent abnormal 
fluctuations in coffee prices.” 


The talks between the two countries had taken place 
in Rio de Janeiro, with Mr. Gudin participating. It was 
made clear immediately after the change of finance minis- 


ters that the results of the Rio talks would not be af- 
fected, 


Coffee pushed U.$.—Colombia commerce 
to new high in 1954, Uribe says 


Coffee is responsible for the fact that commerce be- 
tween the United States and Colombia reached a record 
level in 1954, Andres Uribe U.S. representative of the 
National Federation of Coffee Growers of Colombia, 
stated recently. 

Colombia's imports from the United States, which 
reached $372,000,000 in 1954 were almost all paid for 
with the dollars Colombia received from coffee sales. 

“Over 90 per cent of Colombia's exports to the United 
States were coffee”, Mr. Uribe said. 

Excepting Brazil, the dollar value of Colombia's coffee 
sales to the United States exceeded the exports of any 
other Latin American country. 

Colombia was the fifth largest customer in Latin 
America of the United States, following Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil and Cuba. 


Nicaragua to toast in coffee, 


not champagne, Somoza decrees 
Nicaragua, officials of the Nicaraguan government 
were under orders today to give up champagne as the 
toast beverage at political and diplomatic parties. 
President Gen. Anastasio Somoza ordered that hence- 
forth all officials toasts shall be offered in Nicaragua's 
famous mild coffee. 


Beddingfield named by Southland 
H. E. Beddingfield has been appointed Atlanta district 
supervisor of the Southland Coffee Co. 
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First national Coffee Day 
marked by opening of PACB 
exhibit in Washington 


The first national observance of Coffee Day began in 
the nation’s capital on April 11th with a ceremony open- 
ing the Pan-American Coffee Bureau’s 17-unit coffee ex- 
hibit to the public in the Pan-American Union Building, 
17th Street and Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

Charles G. Lindsay, manager of the Bureau, together 
with Ambassador Jose A. Mora, chairman of the Council 
of the Organization of American States, presided at the 
opening, which was attended by diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Latin American coffee growing countries and 
US. officials. 

Some of the highlights of the exhibit, being shown 
in the United States for the first time, are a scale model 
of a coffee plantation, depictions of roasting and blend- 
ing units, and lighted photos of typical growing scenes. 
Designed by Robert Gruen Associates, New York in- 
dustrial designers, the exhibit, which occupies a space of 
800 square feet in the Pan-American Union lobby, will 
remain on display for at least a month. 

Ambassador Mora issued a special proclamation desig- 
nating Coffee Day as part of the Pan-American Week 
celebration commemorating the 65th anniversary of the 
first Pan-American Conference, held in Washington in 
1890. 

Seeking to promote an increased knowledge of the im- 
portance that coffee plays in hemispheric unity, PACB, 
in cooperation with the Pan-American Union, widely 
publicized Pan-American Week and Coffee Day to the 
press, radio and television. 

Letters pointing out that coffee is the backbone of Inter- 
American trade were sent to all newspaper editors. 

A publicity kit, consisting of news releases, a coffee 
feature, and suggested editorial material, was distributed 
to all major and secondary newspapers. 

Editors of leading Sunday supplements received a ten- 
photograph picture story, bylined by the Bureau's presi- 
dent, Horacio Cintra-Leite, that illustrated the extensive 
production coffee requires and pointed out the importance 
of coffee as a trade commodity. 

Eight special photographs, along with a special script, 
were provided to all television stations for showing dur- 
ing Pan-American Week. 

Radio releases and special talks served to call attention 
to the listening public of the importance of coffee in 
this celebration. 

To give added impetus to regional observance of Pan- 
American Week, the coffee trade was informed, in ad- 
vance, of the Bureau’s promotional activities in this cele- 
bration. A fact sheet, for use in local promotion, was 
also mailed to the trade. 


India releases more coffee for export 


The Indian Coffee Board has released for export 450 
tons of coffee out of the 1954-55 crop. 

This coffee comprises 25 tons of Arabica cherry pea- 
berry, 175 tons of Arabica cherry flats, 140 tons of Ro- 
busta cherry flats, 10 tons of Robusta cherry peaberry, 63 
tons of Robusta parchment flats and 37 tons of Ro- 
busta parchment peaberry. 
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Robusta coffee 


By A. E. HAARER 


This is a comprehensive article on one of the world’s two 
main coffee types. From World Crops, the article assembles 
for the coffee man most of the more important facts about 
Robustas. 


The fruit of the Robusta coffee tree is more rounded than 
Arabian coffee; it holds less gelatinous juice between the 
outer skin and the parchment covering; and it has slight 
furrows on each side marking the place where the carpels 
join, each containing a single seed. 

The seeds, or the coffee beans of commerce, are themselves 
usually smaller than Arabian coffee, and though flattened 
on the inner sides, they are rounder on their outer sides. 
In color the beans are not such a bluish green, possibly be- 
cause of atmospheric influences where this coffee flourishes, 
and the brownish silverskin adheres more closely. 


Nomenclature 


Not long ago, and in spite of lifelong experience in cof- 
fee, the writer was very properly corrected when he classified 
Robusta coffee as “hard’”. 

It is not a hard coffee, and that which is grown in East 
Africa, Java and most parts of the world is classed by the 
trade as a soft and a medium mild coffee. The practice which 
has grown up in East Africa of calling Robusta coffee “hard” 


is wrong’, and as Mr, Schluter says, “a disservice to the 


producers”. 

The word Robusta is a trade name for coffee beans of the 
kind derived from Coffea canephora, and although many 
planters refer to their trees as Robusta coffee, they, too, are 
wrong and are propagating an error which is so widespread 
as to have become common usage. 

Some years after C. Canephora had been found and de- 
scribed, Linden figured it as C. Robusta (Linden) in his 
trade catalogue of ‘New Plants of Horticultural Interest in 
the Colonies’, which he published in 1900. The Dutch, 
who planted the species extensively in the East Indies be- 
cause it was resistant to leaf rust disease, also called it C. 
Robusta, thus bringing the error into commerce until plant- 
ers and trade throughout the world began to use this name. 

Origin 

In 1895, the species was found by Emile Laurent grow- 
ing wild in the Congo basin and cultivated by Africans and 
Arabs. He identified it correctly as C. Canephora, but two 
years later De Wildmann thought it was a new species and 
called it C. Laurentil. Meanwhile, Linden had renamed it 
C. Robusta. All three names referred to the same species 
found in that particular region, and since the species Cane- 
phora had already been described elsewhere, Canephora is 
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correct, and the only name accepted by botanists for the 


Species as a whole’. 


The species is indigenous over a wide area of West Africa, 
in association with equatorial forests. It is found in French, 
Belgian, Portuguese and British territories in West Africa, 
chiefly between the latitudes of ten degrees North and ten 
degrees South, at altitudes from sea level up to about 4,000 
feet; also as far east as Uganda and Southern Sudan, and 
possibly in parts of Western Abyssinia. 

There are a great many forms which might be called 
varieties, and these have often been given specific names by 
botanists too eager to find new species or insufficiently aware 
of how the forms merge into each other through all manner 
of gradations. 

Coffea Canephora is self-sterile and because it must have 
pollen from another tree before it will set seeds and since 
it readily crosses with C. Arabica, C. Liberia and many 
other true species of coffee found wild or cultivated in the 
same regions, it is not surprising that intermediate bybrids 
have appeared in such an array that the botanical classifica- 
tion is fast becoming confused. 


Cultivated forms 


In Bukoba, northwest Tanganyika Territory, for instance, 
the Africans have cultivated C. Canephora and C. Arabicai 
in close proximity for many years, and a most interesting 
collection of forms and hybrids exists today of which 
C. bukobensis, is merely a form of, and synonymous with 
C. Cannephora. It is doubtful whether C. Congensis is a 
true species, for it may well be a dwarf form ofCanephora. 

There are large and small leaved types, the leaves tough 
and leathery or paper thin, their edges wayed or not as the 
case might be, and their surfaces corrugated or flat. Growth 
is different too, so that some plants have an upright growth 
and make trees with thick trunks 30 to 40 feet tall. Others 
bend over, make sucker growth and bend again until the 
plants assume the shape of large rhododendron bushes. The 
flowers vary in size, as do the fruits and seeds, but there is 
one characteristic which is usual — they are all tightly 
bunched together in separate clusters or whorls which sur- 
round each node of the flowering wood. 

For purposes of commercial planting, most of the inter- 
mediate forms may be disregarded. There are the so-called 
species and sub-species C. Maclaudii arabica var Sturlmannii, 
Welwitschit, Ugandae, Kouilouensis, Hiernii, Hinaultii, 
Muniensis, Oligoneura, Trillessii, Wildemanii, opaca, san- 
kurunsis, Griesa, Flavescens, Latifolia and possibly others, 
all of which one may consider are Coffee Canephora of the 
two main types. 

The two main types are distinctive enough to be 
called varieties and there has grown a tendency to call 
one Kouilou and the other Nganda coffee. 

The Kouilou coffee taken from the West Coast of Africa 
to Java was said to be a tree bearing large elliptical 
leaves’, and the Javan types imported into Uganda 
mostly resemble the No. 9 selection, which is an erect 
and tree-like type selected from wild coffee found 
in the Tore Forest region of Uganda. Thomas, how- 
ever, states that the Nganda form, which has a spreading 
growth and smaller leaves, corresponds to the Kouilou 
variety of the Dutch East Indies, and this would appear 
to be a contradiction‘. 

So far as British production in Viguada is concerned 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Amsterdam, Rotterdam futures markets 
being reopened after 15 year lapse 

The Amsterdam and Rotterdam Coffee Futures markets 
are being reopened after a lapse of 15 years. 

The main obstacle to reopening these markets earlier 
was the difficulty in obtaining licenses for dollar coffee. 
This has now been overcome by the Netherlands Finance 
Ministry and the Netherlands Bank. 

Members of the Amsterdam and Rotterdam Coffee 
Trade Association have received some details of regula- 
tions to govern the coffee futures trading. 

The basic contract will be 125 bags, 60 kilos each, of 
standard type Santos Superior Good Bean, good to fine 
roast, strictly soft and cup-tested solid flat beans. 

Margin requirement will be 3,000 guilders per con- 
tract. Prices will be fixed daily, first in Rotterdam and a 
quarter hour later in Amsterdam, with quotations in cents 
per half-kilo net. 

Four types of Santos coffee will be traded—extra prime, 
prime, superior and good. 

Other deliverable types will be Parana, Colombian, 
Costa Rican, Guatemalan, Mexican and Salvadorian. 


Nestle issues coffee etiquette booklet 

Tieing in with its current advertising campaign, which 
promotes making Nescafe in quantity for family groups 
and gatherings, The Nestle Co., Inc., has issued a hand- 
somely illustrated booklet written by Emily Post and 
titled “Coffee Etiquette.” 

The booklet, available to anyone who writes to Nestle’s 


explains the correct way to serve instant coffee at every 
kind of occasion, from a barbecue to a wedding. It also 
includes 17 Nescafe recipes and service tips. 

New ways of preparing iced coffee and how to serve 
coffee to large groups are explained. 


Ahimann Line begins 1955 service 
to Great Lakes ports from Venezuela 

The Ahlmann Transcaribbean Line has begun its 1955 
Great Lakes navigation season. 

This service is from the Venezuelan ports of La Guaira, 
Puerto Cabello and Maracaibo, and also Curacao in the 
Netherlands Antilles, to Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit and 
Cleveland. 

Sailings are approximately every 19 days. 
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the plantation grown upright type is generally the No. 9 
and the spreading type now grown by the Africans is 
called Nganda, 
Selection and breeding 

T. D. Maitland carried out some of the earlier selec- 
tion work in Uganda; his No. 9 was considered the best 
and was distributed extensively to both European and 
native planters. Since the spreading type gave less trouble 
in pruning it was later decided to encourage the Africans 
to grow only the “Nganda” type, while the Europeans 
stuck to their No. 9. 

In regard to genetics, a great deal more is known 
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about C. Arabica. C. A. Krug and A. Carvalho, have 
stated’ that problems in breeding C. Canephora arise on 
account of self-sterility. 


Location on plantings 


Robusta coffee, to give it its trade name, was first 
grown elsewhere than in West Africa—in the Dutch East 
Indies, in Ceylon and in parts of India, when the !eaf 
spot disease invaded the plantations of Arabian coffee. 
About this time Ceylon planters became interested in 
tea, so that the Robusta disease-resistant coffee was not 
taken up to any great extent in Ceylon. 

Later, in India, the Jackson’s and Kent's varieties of 
Arabian coffee proved to be almost equally resistant to 
the disease, so that Arabian coffee was not given up. 
One might therefore state that the present plantings of 
Robusta coffee in Tanganyika and Uganda are some of 
the most important in the world, since the annual pro- 

(Continued on page 82) 


International Coffee Bureau 
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worked out earlier in conferences at Ric de Janeiro by 
representatives of Brazil and Colombia. 

Manuel Mejia, general manager of the National Federa- 
tion of Coffee Growers of Colombia, said that the buffer 
supplies would be draw upon when normal production 
cannot meet world demands. Sales from the “emergency 
stockpile”, he said, will be made through the normal 
channels of trade at prevailing market prices. 

“As production is now slightly ahead of consumption,” 
Mr. Mejia said, ‘‘we have an excellent opportunity to 
begin the building of the ‘emergency stockpile’. We 
must not forget that a drought, continued heavy rain, a 
freeze or a plant blight in any of the world’s coffee pro- 
ducing areas could quickly reverse the present coffee 
supply situation.” 

Brazil's former finance minister, Eugenio Gudin, was 
a party to the Rio talks, but his departure from office, 
Mr. Mejia said, would not affect the Brazilian-Colombian 
talks on the world coffee situation. 

“Brazil's new finance minister, Jose Maria Whitaker, 
has already announced he will carry out Mr. Gudin’s 
policy” Mr. Mejia pointed out. 

The San Juan resolution said that the percentage of 
exportable production to be contributed to the buffer 
stocks would be determined “in accordance with the situation 
of the international coffee market, after consumption require- 
ments have been met.” 

The proposed International Coffee Bureau would also 
formulate economic and agricultural research, offer tech- 
nical assistance and provide financial help. 


the revolution 
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price. Also, this would enable buyers to avoid the possibility 
of paying more. Hereim lies the prime value of having a 
proper hedging system serving the coffee trade. 

We may assume here that if the trade would use the 
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futures, the spread differences between various growths of 
coffee used in this country would have a tendency to widen 
and narrow more so in accordance with changes in the 
supply-demand conditions. This relationship would offer 
I/D a better vehicle for arbitrage operations as well. 

The important thing to get across at this time is why coffee 
should be bought and sold ‘“‘on call,’’ and also, how to call 
such transactions. 

During the harvesting season, large supplies of coffee 
come to the exporting centers. At this time, the E/S are 
usually willing sellers (at a certain rate), depending on 
certain supply and demand fundamentals, but the I/D 
may not be buying at an equal rate. Perhaps the I/D feels 
that he could sell the coffee advantageously in the next four 
or five months on a better basis. Thus, if the E/S were 
offering at a favorable basis, Bi, (in U.S. points: 100 pts. 
equal to one cent) to the 1/D, the I/D would book heavily 
if he felt the buying basis is likely to advance. On the other 
hand, the E/S may not want to sell because of a possible ad- 
vance in the full price after the harvest is completed, and so 
forth. 

What, therefore, is the solution to this problem? There 
is only one efficient way of coping with such a situation. 
That is to institute a method of buying and selling coffee 
“on call’ and spreading the practice over international 
boundary lines. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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they may well have set back the industry several years. 
Today, happily, most coffee advertising no longer recom- 
mends these coffee-stretching techniques. However, the in- 


_ dustry shows little evidence yet of urging the consumer to 
| use as much ground coffee as she should in order to pro- 





duce a rich, flavorful, stimulating cup. 

The situation is equally serious when we consider restau- 
rant and hotel service of coffee. It is generally conceded 
that coffee consumption in public eating places has dropped 
off seriously in the past year. This has been partly due to 
higher prices and partly to the poor cup of coffee being 
served. 

It is significant, in this connection, that the time-honored 
institution of the coffee house has been revived—and very 
successfully. 

I have no doubt that the growing success of coffee houses, 
and of café expresso establishments, is due to the patronage 
of people who are utterly dissatisfied with the quality of 
coffee served in some of the places where they are ac- 
customed to dine. The coffee house, featuring good coffee, 
has been capitalizing on this deficiency, and profiting ac- 
cordingly. 

So the restaurant and institutional trade is another area 
in which the roaster can join in the effort to recapture lost 
sales and build a greater market. 

According to a survey of restaurant customers throughout 
the country, coffee is “the most important single item on the 
menu in attracting and holding customers.” 

On the basis of this, and other findings, PACB recently 
urged a three-point program on restaurant owners in a 
published statement. It suggested that restaurants let their 
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customers share in lower coffee prices; not by reducing their 
prices, but by: 


1. Changing to a better grade of coffee. 

2. Being more generous with their coffee—offering a| 
second cup without charge. 

3. Using enough coffee to make a proper brew. 


It has been said that there are few coffee problems that a | 
good cup of coffee cannot solve. No doubt this is over- 
simplification. 
tains a good deal of truth. 

Only good coffee, properly brewed, can stimulate a desire. 
in the consumer for more. The cultivation of this desire can 
mean a tremendous increase in U. S. coffee | 
Certainly this is an endeavor deserving the wholehearted co- 
operation and support of every element of our industry. 


coffee—boom or bust? 
(Continued from page 25) 





portant part in coffee prices. A sound currency is one | 
of the greatest assets a nation can have. It helps its in- | 
ternational trade and encourages the flow of capital to | 
aid its internal development. 

Just look back on the British Empire prior to World 
War I, when she had in the pound sterling a unit of | 
recognized value in the world for trading anywhere. 
After that war and especially after World War II, the 
United States dollar has been able largely to displace 
British currency in much of the world trade. | 

The Latin American countries could learn a lesson from 
this. 

If the Latin American Countries obtain profitable prices 
for their coffees, they have more money to buy from us. 
It is well to remember that the flow of money during | 
the period from 1946 to 1953, inclusive, from Latin | 
America to the United States has averaged $482,500,000 | 
per year as against net exports of capital from the United | 
States to Latin America during these same years, averaging | 
$300,000,000 annually. | 

The American Republics are very important to us, and | 
it is to our own interest, as well as theirs, to use our 
efforts to cooperate to increase their national wealth. 

Yet high prices stimulate competition. Since the up- 
ward spiral in green coffee prices after 1941, many new 
areas, as well as old areas, have been planted to coffee. 
Problems of over-supplies may become serious, especially 
in Brazil. The past has shown the costly failures of 
withholding millions of bags of coffee from consuming 
markets. What will the future bring forth? 

Perhaps the matter of excess supplies in Sao Paulo | 
will be taken care of by this state herself. One of the | 
greatest industrial developments in Latin America is | 
taking place in and around the city of Sao Paulo. If 
this continues at the present pace, it may have a very | 
great part in bringing about a decline in coffee growing | 
in its state. 

It is to our interest to be able to obtain adequate sup- | 
plies of green coffees from our neighbors to the south at | 
reasonable prices. | 

Perhaps the questions of over-production, good prepara- | 
tion and other matters relative to the coffee industry can 
be solved if the parties concerned work togther for their 
mutual interest rather than for the purely national in- | 
terests of each. 
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Heyman joins Foster D. Snell; 
soluble plant services enlarged 


The engineering department of Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
has announced that Wilbert A. Heyman, pioneer in the 
soluble coffee field, has joined its staff. 

This association will permit Snell to offer more compre- 
hensive services in the design, erection and initial opera- 
tion of soluble coffee plants, it was explained. 

Mr. Heyman is the owner of several patents on soluble 
coffee processing. In 1941 he erected and operated a 
plant which supplied over $2,000,000 worth of soluble 
coffee for the U.S. Armed Forces. This plant was subse- 
quently acquired by a currently large producer. 

As a result, Mr. Heyman was awarded the Certificate 
of Appreciation by the U.S. Defense Department for this 
project and for one on coffee staling. 

Mr. Heyman recently designed a plant which is now 
being completed in the Philippine Islands. 

The engineering department of Foster D. Snell, Inc., in 
association with Mr. Heyman, now offers this combined 
background for the design and installation of soluble 
coffee plants with these salient features: 

1. High yield of solubles per unit weight of roasted 
coffee. 

2. Minimum loss of coffee volatiles 

3. Minimum oxidation of coffee extract 

. A highly soluble “bead” product 
. Sanitary construction to meet local requirements 

6. Low labor requirements 

7. Capacities to suit your own marketing needs. 

The engineering and food technology departments of 
Foster D. Snell, Inc. have been active in the soluble cof- 
fee field since 1947. Snell services include coffee blending 
and roasting studies, flavor and aroma evaluations, trouble 
shooting, and engineering of soluble coffee plants. 

The latest soluble coffee technics are described in the 
booklet, ‘Manufacturing Processes for Soluble Coffee,” 
by W. H. Kanninen and S. E, Taub, of Foster D. Snell, Inc. 


Holiday Brands is now Holiday Coffee 

Holiday Brands, Inc., Walpole, Mass. is now the 
Holiday Coffee Corp. 

A special meeting of stockholders elected as directors 
for the coming year Louis E. Leverona as chairman of 


the Board, E. L. Cannon, H. Virgil Sherrill, Kenneth G. 
Donald, Donald H. Linton, Richard M. Steer, and Francis 
H. Burr. 

E. L. Cannon, president of Holiday, reported that for 
the year 1954 the company had sales of $1,154,510 and a 
net profit of $4,595. This compared with sales of $801,- 
640 and a loss of $129,394 in the year 1953. 


See 99.5% recovery of soluble coffee 
“fines” with new dust collection units 


After successful application on powdered dairy prod- 
ucts, a dust collector made by the Dustex Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y., was tested in soluble coffee plants. Test results 
indicated a collection efficiency of 99.5%. 

Particle size determinations revealed the coilected ma- 
terial to be in the 5—75 micron range. 

Testing was accomplished without interruption of pro- 
duction by use of a single tube, identical to those used 
in the final installation, consisting of banks of tubes. 

Performance of the production unit conformed to test 
indications. 

The collector, available in aluminum, carbon steel, or 
stainless steel, features instant accessibility for sanitary 
clean-up. 

The unit is said to contain no moving parts, no filter 
media, requires no maintenance, occupies minimum space 
and is flexible in arrangement. 

Coffee “fines” formerly lost to atmosphere or con- 
taminated in final collection is now spouted directly from 
the collector hopper, to be blended with production. 

The manufacturer offers a single tube test without 
obligation. 


Arnsten named by Tenco 


David H. Hampton, director of vending sales of Tenco, 
Inc., Linden, N. J., makers of instant coffees, has announc- 
ed the appointment of Percy S. Arnsten as eastern regional 
manager. 

He will be in ‘charge of vending coffee sales in New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. Arnsten has been with Tenco in a sales capiacity 
since 1952. Prior to Tenco affiliation he was president 
of the Da Costa Corp. manufacturers of a coffee concen- 
trate for the vending, food, candy and ice cream field. 
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Case history: Instant coffee trade processor 


Trade processors shear the 
horns from the roaster’s 

, instant coffee dilemma — 
to get into it, or not to 


The modern new Sol Café plant 
in Jamaica, on New York City's 
outskirts. It's one story except 
for the drying tower. 


the Sol Cafe story 





To the coffee roaster not yet in solubles, instant coffee 
could be a frightening development—except for one thing. 

These roasters note the growth of solubles—to 33 per 
cent of home consumption in 1954, according to one survey. 
They note the reported increase in the soluble market from 
$125,000,000 in 1952 to $250,000,000 in 1954. They 
feel a pressure—from salesmen and markets—to put their 
brands into soluble coffee. 

And so they face the choice: to get into solubles, or not to. 

The choice could be an impossible one—again, except for 
one thing. 

What makes the choice difficult is capital investment. It 
takes a lot of money to build a soluble coffee plant—enough, 
in fact, to rule it out for the smallest companies. Enough, 
too, to make it a tremendously serious decision for the larger 
firms. 

In addition to considerable capital, a soluble coffee plant 
needs technical know-how outside the roaster’s ken. Once 
past roasting, soluble coffee manufacture is no longer coffee 
doings. It’s chemical engineering. 

But there is the one thing that shears the horns from 
the dilemma: the roaster can, if he wants to, get into solubles 
with virtually no capital investment. The answer is, of 
course, the trade processor. 

Through the trade processor, the roaster can put his own 
instant brand on the market—and without risk. 

That is the simple fact behind the recent tremendous ex- 
pansion in this phase of the coffee industry. 

A good deal of money, some of the better coffee minds, 
and a surprising proportion of soluble technical experience 
is now in trade processing. 

Take, for example, the Sol Café Manufacturing Corp. 

This trade processor has been operating, since the first 
of the year, out of a spanking new plant in Jamaica, on New 
York City’s outskirts. 

The plant is a modern building, basically a one-story 
structure, but dominated by the 100-foot drying tower. Sol 
Café feels it is the most modern in the country. 
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The plant is situated on an eight-acre tract, and already 
expansion plans are in process. 

Sol Café formerly operated out of a plant on Gansevoort 
Street, in an old, tradition-steeped part of New York, but 
one which had a great deal lacking as a site for a modern 
instant coffee factory. 

Sol Café has been making instant coffee since 1940. By 
regular coffee standards, that isn’t long. Some coffee firms 
have been in existence for 100, 50 or 75 years. But by the 
instant coffee yardstick, this decade and a half was the 
period from cradle to majority. 

Even so, coffee experience in Sol Café goes far beyond 
1940. For example, Ernst G. Deutsch, president and 
“green” buyer, has been in coffee more than 35 years. 

With the growth of the instant market, the status of the 
product has changed within coffee circles, too. 

Connor F. Lawrence, general manager, notes that five 
years ago many coffee men didn’t know how to tell instant 
coffee quality. Now they cup test against known brands and 
do a very nice job of checking soluble grades. 

Green blend, Mr. Lawrence emphasizes, has a tremendous 
bearing on the final product. The processing has a levelling 
effect, narrowing the differences between coffees—-but the 
differences are there. 

In general, the trend in instants is toward the upper 
middle in quality, Mr. Lawrence comments. That is, the 
blends don’t center either on the very low qualities or the 
very high ones. 

Sol Café will give the roaster or food chain a soluble 
from his own green or roasted coffee—or will handle the 
whole thing for him, from buying the green to delivering the 
packaged retail product, and at a price which is competitive. 

Brand roasters have never envied the complexities faced 
by trade roasters, who have many different blends of coffee 
to put through separately and simultaneously. 

These complexities are multiplied in trade processing of 
instant coffee. What is required is a remarkable marriage of 
flexibility and efficiency. 
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The complexities are solved with smooth ingenuity in 
the new Sol Café plant. ~ 

Green coffee comes to the plant by truck and rail. A 
Pennsylvania Railroad spur adjoins the building, for use 
when needed, 

The bags are unloaded from the trucks onto five-foot- 
square pallets, laid two bags long by one wide and four 
high, with the pattern reversed in alternate layers. That 
makes 12 bags to each pallet. 

Two Lewis-Sheppard fork trucks take the pallets into the 
green coffee storage room, where they are stacked four or 
five high, under a 25-foot ceiling. 

The storage is by types, and withdrawals under an air- 
tight inventory control is on a first-in, first-out basis. 


Weight check 


Each morning the fork truck operators are given a schedule 
of what bags are to be taken to the roasting room. The bags, 
of course, are coffees needed for specific blends. 

At the green coffee dump, a weight check is made, for 
roasting and blend control. The loaded pallets are first 
weighed on a Howe platform scale. After the bags are 
emptied into the floor opening, the bags and the pallet are 
weighed again. The results go onto a green coffee dumping 
report sheet. 

The roasting procedure is not unlike that in regular coffee 
plants, with the green coffee moving through Jabez Burns 
& Sons, Inc., stoners, cleaners, roasters and coolers. 

After the coolers, the procedure begins to differ. The 
roasted coffee moves to a special arrangement of storage 
hoppers. These permit 20 different batches of roasted beans 
to be stored separately. 

The storage arrangement consists of two large hoppers, 
between them able to hold three carloads of coffee. Vertical 
steel partitions divide the hoppers into a total of 20 bins. 
Each bin has, at the bottom, a discharge gate which is 
electrically controlled. 

The beans are discharged into a screw conveyor which 
takes them to the grinders, B. F. Gump No. 666’s. 

The ground coffee is lifted by a bucket elevator to a 
Toledo Scale hopper—and at this point any resemblance 
to a regular coffee operation vanishes. 

From this hopper weighed charges of roasted and ground 


coffee—usually about 1,000 pounds—are conveyed into the 


. percolation or extraction cylinders. 


There are 16 of these cylinders, each able to hold 2,000 
pounds of coffee, or a total of 32,000 pounds in process at 
one time. 

Water for the extracting process is heated in high pressure 
boilers and is then discharged into the cylinders. The pro- 
cedure is counter-current. Extract from one cylinder is 
pumped into the next, increasing the strength, until the de 
sired solids content is reached. 

The percolation period varies, and here is one of the 
points where specialized know-how becomes all-important. 
Darker roasts can be exposed longer in the extraction process 
without hurting the final product. The period is also varied 
to tailor the end product to regional needs. Balancing all 
the factors to pin down percolation time takes nice—and 
knowing—judgement. 

The cylinders themselves are stainless steel units, de- 
signed by Sol Café. In fact, in the soluble portion of the 
manufacturing, all metal in contact with the product is stain- 
less steel. 

From the percolation cylinders, the extract is piped into 
holding tanks. Here the temperature is substantially re- 
duced, in such a way as to prevent flavor deterioration. 

Now come So! Café laboratory checks. The liquid is 
tested for viscosity, specific gravity, turbidity and taste. 

Tolerances have been set up, with a taste panel as the final 
check, 


Like regular cup testing 


That taste check is not unlike regular coffee cup testing. 
The liquid is tested for clarity, body, aroma and flavor. 

Only batches which meet the standards go on to the next 
stages. 

Some of the liquid is pumped into holding tanks for 
packaging into cans or gallon jugs. This is the coffee ex- 
tract used in vending machines and as a flavoring in ice 
cream, confectionery and baking. The liquid is kept chilled, 
up to packaging, to retail the flavor. 

In some instances the liquid is frozen, and moves to the 
filling department in that form. 

For instant coffee, the liquid is piped 100 feet to the 
top of the spray dryer. At the top of the tower the “_ is 
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atomized into a spray. As the droplets fall, they contact 
heated air which removes the moisture. Halfway down the 
particles are half dry, and when they reach the bottom, they 
are fully dry, solid particles of instant coffee. 

The drying tower, the heart of the manufacturing process, 
is warmed up initially with gas. At a given temperature, 
the fuel is shifted to oil. 

The tower is ravenous. 
hour. 

The bottom of the tower, conical, has an eight inch open- 
ing through which the instant coffee particles pass into 
portable drums on casters. In these drums the product is 
rolled to the packing department. 

This portable drum procedure is temporary. Now being 
worked out is a stainless steel pneumatic conveyor which 
will take the powder from the dryer to the filling machines. 

Several types of packing lines are used. On one, a 
Pneumatic Scale vacuum filling machine turns out up to 
300 jars per minute. Off sizes are handled on a semi-auto- 
matic line with Stokes & Smith pin-auger units. 

Closing of the jars is done by Consolidated Packaging 
Machinery CaPeM automatic screw capping machines. 

On a military packing line, foil packets of instant coffee 
can be turned out at the rate of 700,000 units a day, utilizing 
Stokes & Smith Model A5 automatic units. 

Sol Café can make the product available in the standard 
instant coffee jars, with stippled shoulders and bottoms. 
They also have available private molds for jars with larger 
shoulders, with a different design in the glass, a larger label 
space, and in general a larger appearance. 

The two-ounce jar remains the most popular size in Sol 
Café’s production, but the four ounce jar is coming up fast, 
and there is now demand for five and six ounce units. De- 
mand for a three-ounce jar originates among home delivery 
operators. 

For roasters who want to meet competition with an in- 
stant for restaurants, Sol Café has an attractive pack of 12 
four-ounce envelopes, in a carton carrying the brand imprint. 

Sol Café services roasters and food chains through the 
Midwest and as far as the West Coast. In addition, the 
company has been meeting considerable demand in Canada 
and Europe. 

This, then, is the type of cperation which is taking the 


It requires 18,000,000 BTU’S an 


TOWN 


dilemma out of instant coffee for many roasters. 

Soluble is here to stay. Its, growth is the single most sig- 
nificant coffee development in decades. Nor is the end of 
that growth yet in sight. 

For the trade processor of instant coffee, that growth is 
both cause and effect. It has provided the basis for his 
great expansion. At the same time, he has helped bring 
about the enormous widening of the instant coffee market. 


Nabob Coffee ‘‘quality” ad picked 


by agency as its best in 1954 

“Quality is always a bargain!” 

That’s the headline on an advertisement run last year at 
the peak of coffee prices in Canada, The ad was selected 
by James Lovick & Co., the advertising agency handling 
the account, as its best of 1954. 

In an article in Advertising Age, Lovick gives this back- 
ground on the ad: 

“The development of the 1954 series of advertisements 
for Nabob coffee was keyed to the following problem: 

“The retail price of coffee in Canada reached a peak last 
spring, and the increasing price spread between higher and 
lower priced coffees was creating great appeal for the latter. 

“Nabob coffee was among the higher priced coffees—yet 
remained the largest selling coffee, by far, in western Canada. 

“Our campaign for Nabob was designed to keep the 
majority of Western Canadians reaching for their favorite 
coffee and to switch as many people as possible to Nabob. 

“In the enclosed advertisement, the slogan, ‘Quality is 
Always a Bargain’—used with strong identification of the 
well-known Nabob package—offered two important benefits: 

“1. It suggested to non-Nabob users that value, not price, 
makes a real coffee bargain. 

“2. It said in effect to regular Nabob users, "You are so 
right when you keep buying Nabob.’ 

“The copy message was themed to remind people that 
more coffee flavor—more for your money—is the natural 
result of using the finest quality coffee. This was backed by 
stressing the fact that more people in Western Canada buy 
Nabob coffee than any other brand. 

“We believe this advertisement was effective in helping 
to maintain Nabob’s leadership in the coffee field.” 
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what price solubles? 


By GEORGE HARRISON, President 


Quality is well described as “proper stuff”. It is al- 
ways recognizable and preferred . . . a basic requirement 
for lasting success . . . a source of pride for the producer 
and distributor . . . a reason for contentment for the 
consumer. Most always the cost is a little more, but most 
always that bit more is the 
best insurance against the 
dissatisfaction that leads to 
disaffection. 

Whether a price is low, 
fair or high commensurate 
with quality will always de- 
pend on the very personal 
attitude of those concerned 
in any exchange. 

Attitudes in turn are 
complex, with their activat- 
ing ingredients being the 
need to buy and eagerness 
to sell profitably and always influenced by regard for 
the item concerned. Regard for the item concerned 
therefore plays a dominant role in the chain of actions 
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that make up the sales cycle, and is important to any 
product whether it be steel, cloth or instant coffee. 

The development of quality soluble is directly related 
to “regard” for the product, which in turn dictates the 
selection of suitable coffees. and the extent to which they 
may be extracted without jeopardizing quality. 

It is primarily in this area that cost and quality are 
determined. One has a direct bearing on the other. 
Compare the relative cost determinations as applied to 
coffee sold as roasted and coffee sold as soluble, omitting 
considerations of capital investment, packaging and dis- 
tribution costs. Example: Coffee with a roasting shrink- 
age of 16% would cost approximately 314% more than 
it would if the shrinkage were only 13%, while soluble 
processed from roasted coffee could cost approximately 
14% more when a yield of 30% solids is compared with 
a yield of 35% of the roasted weight. 


There is no denying that processing methods and skilled 
operation of suitable facilities have a telling influence 
on the results, but whether or not powders produced from 
the highest yield are satisfactory becomes a matter of 
personal assessment and depends again on the “regard” 
in which the product is held. 


Convenience, saturation advertising and a wide range 
of promotional formulae have increased the popularity 
of instant coffee generally, so that well known regionals 
with a high quality soluble are finding it easier to sell 
their own brand instant coffee—at least as easy to sell 
their high grade instant as it is to sell their high grade 
roasted coffee—and certainly as profitable. 


Consumers will buy a new soluble at least once if it 
bears the same brand name as the accustomed and reliably 
good roasted coffee they have been using, in the ex- 
pectation that the soluble will have the same relative 
quality merits as the roasted coffee. 


Soluble coffees have come a long way in a short time, 
with quality instant coffee making the journey possible. 
It must be apparent that such a show of strength assures 
continued growth of quality solubles and resolves a single 
question for any coffee firm, namely; “How much lead 
are we going to give or take over the competition?” 


Coffee growing in Colombia 


is family farm operation 

There are 397,083 coffee fincas in Colombia, it is reported’ 
by Andres Uribe, U.S. representative of the National Fed- 
eration of Coffee Growers of Colombia, in his recently pub- 
lished book, ‘Brown Gold: The Amazing Story of Coffee.” 

Eighty-seven per cent are owned by single families cul- 
tivating fewer than five thousand acres. 

Only five per cent of the capital invested in Colombia’s. 
coffee industry is foreign-owned. 
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the coffee year 
on the West Coast 
(Continued from page 30) 





highs was the equally spectacular 
plunge in prices. Roasters found them- 
selves with high priced coffee and Bra- 
zilians lost trying to hold the market 
to its minimum of 87 cents. The re- 
sults might have seemed inevitable, but 
if anyone had tried to stop it during 
the rise, he would have been accused of 
trying to ruin relations with our con- 
tinental friends. 

From the lows following the April 
peak, prices rallied in May and June. 
Then prices began to sag under the 
influence of new production estimates 
which revealed that world production 
in 1954-1955 might surpass 1953-1954 
due to the increased output in mild pro- 
ducing countries and Africa. 

Roaster business was slow. Colom- 
bians sold a lot of coffee and at times 
under Brazils. Prices weakened fur- 
ther with rumors of devaluation. Final- 
ly, over the weekend of August 16th, 
1954, the Brazilian coffee cruzeiro was 
devaluated from an effective rate of 
23.36 to the dollar, to 31. This was 
another move to hold the weakening 
price of coffee to the same amount of 
cruzeiros to the producer, and pre- 
sumably meet the world demand for 
lower dollar prices. 

It meant that the old 87 cent mini- 
mum price would now be the equiva- 
lent of 65 cents f.o.b. producing coun- 
try. 

It should be obvious now that mar- 
ket highs, withholding surpluses, un- 
derestimation of production, sudden de- 
valuation—all laid the foundation for 
an almost complete lack of faith in the 
future of coffee prices. This was most 
evident in the spreads between the near 
months and the distant futures on the 
Coffee Exchange. In August, 1954, 
they ran around the figure 5 or 6 cents, 
in December they were 18 cents. It 
also seems clear that if one country 
tries to maintain prices to a high level, 
she is merely holding the umbrella for 
others to unload. Colombia is said to 
have cleared her deck of any surplus 
coffee on hand during this period. 

It was predicted that there could 
be a squeeze in nearbys in the fall of 
1954, before the Colombian crop came 
in. This did happen, and stocks afloat 
or spots were at a premium. Futures 
continued to remain at a great discount 
and nearbys at a premium to this day. 

The turn of the year found con- 
ditions pricewise even worse. One 
week in February, March futures, San- 
tos 4’s sold from 58 to 60 cents, next 
week they went down to 50 cents, but 
bounced back to 55 cents. Salvadors 
during this dip sold ex-dock below 50 
cents. One day in April, Colombians 
were said to have dropped below 50 
cents. However prices rallied on the 
fixing of minimums by Colombia, Mexi- 
co and other Central American Coun- 
tries, only to dip and later recover on 
the news of the resignation of the Bra- 
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zilian finance minister and president of 
the Bank of Brazil. 

For the next few months the opinion 
is that prices will hold at minimum 
levels at least for Brazil, Colombia and 
El Salvador. 

Consumption during this spring 
period is up, and with low stocks held 
by roasters a rush to buy could develop 
and prices become strong. Spots to- 
day are at a premium, and to buy, the 
roaster wants the importer to “name 
the ship.” 

However, the picture should change 
as the industry enters the summer sea- 
son, with its lower consumption, and 
the weight of the new crop begins to 


come in. The continued wide spread 
between future and nearby quotations 
indicates a lack of confidence in the 
future price structure. 

More eloquent than words in describ- 
ing present conditions are the figures 
issued in the P.C.C.A. report on the 
receivers of coffee on the Pacific Coast. 
Allowances should be made for the 
fact that inventories have been greatly 
reduced over the 1953-54 period, but as 
1955 progresses it should more truly 
reflect the decline in imports of coffee. 
The receipts of coffee declined from 
3,374,203 bags in 1953 to 2,650,659 in 
1954. Brazil declined from 1,269,854 in 

(Continued on page 87) 
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COFFEE 
TRADE 


Without ships, the American public would 
know coffee only as a rare and expen- 
sive luxury. Ships are an essential factor 
in the coffee trade. 

To the maintenance of that trade, 
Moore-McCormack Lines devotes a major 
share of its operations. Its large fleet of 
modern ships, including the fast pas- 


senger-cargo liners of the Good Neigh- 
bor Fleet and big C-3 cargo liners which 
are the last word in efficiency, keeps 
coffee moving in an unceasing flow from 
Brazil northward to the United States. 


The coffee trade can rest assured that, 
in the future as in the past, Moore- 
McCormack Lines will consistently devote 
its energies to the kind of service—swift, 
frequent and dependable—which wili 
serve the best interests of the industry 
and the American consumer. 
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Ship sailings 


A SUMMARY OF INWARD - BOUND SCHEDULES ON THE COFFEE AND TEA BERTHS 


Ports and dates are subject to change, [FC—I.F.C. Lines 

should exigencies require. Moreover, lines Independence—Independence Line 
may schedule sailings not shown in this JavPac—]ava-Pacific Line 

schedule. Lamp-Ho—Lamport & Holt Line, Lid. 


Abbreviations for lines 


Ahbl Trans Car—Ahlmann Trans Carib- 
bean Line 

Alcoa—Alcoa Steamship Co. 

Am-Exp—American Export Lines 

Am-Pres—American President Lines 

ArgState—Argentine State Line 

Am-W Afr—American-W est African Line 

Barb-Frn—Barber-Fern Line 

Barb-W Afr—Barber-West African Line 

Barb-Wn—Barber Wilhelmsen Line 

Brodin—Brodin Line 

Cunard—Brocklebanks’ Cunard Service 

Delta—Delta Line 

Dodero—Dodero Lines 

Ell-Buck—Ellerman & Bucknell S.S. Co. 

Farrell—Farrell Lines 

Grace—Grace Line 

Granco—Transportadora Gran 
Colombiana, Lida. 

Gulf—Gulf & South America Steamship 
Co., Inc. 


Lloyd—Lloyd Brasileiro 

Lykes—Lykes Lines 

Maersk—Maersk Line 

Mam—Mamentic Line 
Mormac—Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 
Nedlloyd@—Nedlloyd Line 
Nopal—Northern Pan-American Line 
Norton—Norton Line 

PAB—Pacific Argentine Brazil Line 
PacFar—Pacific Far East Line, Inc. 
PacTrans—Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Pioneer—-American Pioneer Line 
Prince—Prince Line, Lid. 


R Neth—-Royal Netherland Steamship Co. 


Robin—Robin Line 

Royal Inter—Royal Interocean Lines 
SCross—Southern Cross Line 
Sprague—Sprague Steamship Line 
Stockard—Stockard Line 
Swed-Am—Swedish American Line 
UFruit—United Fruit Co. 
Wes-Lar—Westfal Larsen Co. Line 





Abbreviations for port 
Ba—Baltimore 
Bo—Boston 
CC—Corpus Christ 
Ch—Chicago 
Chsn—Charleston 
Cl—Cleveland 
De—Detroit 
Ga—Galveston 
G{f—Gulf ports 
Ha—Halifax 
Ho—Houston 
HR—Hampton Roads 
|x—Jacksontville 
1.A—Los Angeles 
M!—Montreal 
Mo—Mvbiie 
NO—New Orleans 
NY—New York 
Nf—Norfolk 
NN—Newport News 
Pa—Philadelphia 
Po—Portlan 
PS—Puget Sound 
Sa—Savannah 
SF—San Francisco 
Se—Seattle 
St Jo—Saint John 
Ta—Tacoma 


Hol-Int—Holland-Interamerica Line Yamashita—Y amashita Line Va—Vancouver 
COFFEE BERTHS 
SAILS SHIP LINE DUE SAILS SHIP LINE DUE 
ACAJUTLA 6/13 L.H. Carl UFruit N06/26 
6/14 Santa Catalina Grace Chsn 6/20 NY6/22 
5/25 Santa Fe Grace LA6/3 SF6/5 Se6/10 6/18 Otta UFruit NY7/1 
5/29 Mataura UFruit Cr°6/1 NY6/9 6/21 Santa Cruz Grace LA7/18 SF7/20 Se7/25 
6/2 Santa Cruz Grace Cr'6/16 6/25 Byfjord UFuit NY7/8 
6/6 Fiador Knot UFruit Cr?6/15 Ho6/22 N06/25 6/27 Aggershorg UFruit NO7/10 
7/9 Santa Cruz Grace LA7/18 SF7/20 Se7/25 
BARRIOS 
ACAPULCO 
5/13 Copan UFruit NY5/21 
5/29 Santa Fe Grace LA6/3 SF6/5 Se6/10 5/15 Leon UFruit Ho5/19 NO5/22 
5/20 Manaqui UFruit NY5/28 
5/22 Telde UFmit Ho5/26 NO5/29 
AMAPALA 5/27 Mabay UFruit NY6/4 
5/14 Choluteca UFruit Cr°5/17 NY5/25 5/29 Lempa UFruit Ho6/2 N06/5 
5/21 Santa Fe Grace LA6/3 SF6/5 Se6/10 6/3 _—__Loviand UFmit NY6/11 
5/24 Mataura UFruit Cr°6/1 NY6/9 6/5 Leon UFruit Ho6/9 N06/12 
6/6 Santa Cruz Grace Cr'6/16 6/10 Copan UFruit NY6/18 
6/12 Fiador Knot UFruit Cr?6/15 Ho6/22 N06/25 6/12 Telde UFmit 06/16 N06/19 
7/5 Santa Cruz Grace LA7/18 SF7/20 Se7/25 6/17 Manaqui UFmit NY6/25 
7/8 Santa Fe Grace Cr'7/18 6/19 Lempa UFruit 06/23 N06/26 
6/24 Mabay UFruit NY7/2 
BARRANQUILLA 6/26 Leon UFruit 06/30 NO7/3 
5/10 Santa Teresa Grace Chsn5/16 NY5/18 
5/14 Frameggen UFruit NY5/28 BUENAVENTURA 
5/17 Santa Ana Grace Chsn5/23 NY5/25 5/13 Gulf Farmer Grace Ho5/5 NO5/29 
5/17 L.H. Carl UFruit N05/29 5/15 Santa Fe Grace LA6G/3 SF6/5 Se6/10 
5/21 Otta UFruit NY6/3 5/16 Santa Barbara Grace NY5/23 
5/24 Santa Catalina Grace Chsn5/30 NY6/1 5/23 Santa isabel Grace NY5/30 
5/27  Flynderborg Independence LA6/15 SF6/17 Va6/22 $e6/23 06/25 5/25 Santa Rita Grace NY6/2 Bo6/5 Ba6/7 
5/28 Byfjord UFruit NY6/10 5/27 Gulf Merchant Grace Ho6/8 N06/12 
5/30 Aggersborg UFruit N06/12 5/30 Santa Maria Grace NY6/6 
5/31 Santa Teresa Grace Chsn 6/6 NY6/8 6/1 Santa Adela Grace LA6/10 SF6/13 Se6/19 
6/4 Marna UFmit NY6/17 6/6 Santa Luisa Grace NY6/13 
6/5 Colonia Ahi Trans Car Chicago via Great Lakes 6/10 Gulf Shippper Grace Ho6/22 N06/26 
6/7 Santa Ana Grace NY6/13 NY6/15 6/13 Santa Cecilia Grace NY6/20 
6/11 Frameggen UFmit NY6/24 6/14 Santa Leonor Grace LA6/23 SF6/25 Se7/6 
MAY, 1955 
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SAILS SHIP LINE DUE 


6/15 Santa Olivia Grace 
6/20 Santa Margarita Grace 
6/25 Santa Juana Grace 


NY6/27 
LA7/7 SF7/10 Se7/20 


CARTAGENA 


5/14 Santa Rosa 
5/15 Frameggen 
5/18 L.H. Carl 
5/21 Santa Paula 
5/22 Otta 

5/28 Santa Rosa 
5/29 Byfjord 
5/31 Aggershorg 
6/4 Santa Paula 
6/5 Marna 

6/11 Santa Rosa 
6/12 Frameggen 
6/14 L.H. Carl 
6/18 Santa Paula 
6/18 Santa Cruz 
6/19 Otta 

6/26 Byfjord 
6/28 Aggersborg 


NY5/18 
NY5/28 
N05/29 
NY5/25 
NY6/3 

NY6/1 

NY6/10 
N06/12 
NY6/8 

NY6/17 
NY6/15 
NY6/24 
NO6/26 
NY6/22 
LA7/18 
NY7/1 

NY7/8 

N07/10 


Grace 
UFruit 
UF uit 
Grace 
UFruit 
Grace 
UFruit 
UFruit 
Grace 
UF ruit 
Grace 
UFruit 
UFruit 
Grace 
Grace 
UF ruit 
UFruit 
UFruit 


SF7/20 Se7/25 


CORINTO 


5/23 Mataura 
6/5 _—_ Fiador Knot 
6/9 Santa Cruz 
7/11 Santa Fe 


Cr°6/1 NY6/9 


Cr 6/16 
Cr'7/18 


CRISTOBAL 


5/10 Santa Margarita Grace 
5/11 Apgersborg UFruit 
5/17 Santa Isabel Grace 
5/18 Choluteca UFruit 
5/24 Santa Barbara Grace 
5/24 L.H. Carl UF uit 
5/31 Santa Maria Grace 


NY5/16 
N05/16 
NY5/23 
NY5/25 
NY5/30 
N05/29 
NY6/6 


NY6/22 Bo6/27 Ba6/30 


Cr°6/15 Ho6/22 N06/25 


SAILS 


6/2 
6/7 
6/7 
6/21 
7/5 


SHIP LINE 


NY6/9 

NY6/13 
N06/12 
N06/26 
N07/16 


UFruit 
Grace 

UFruit 
UFruit 
UFruit 


Mataura 
Santa Luisa 
Aggersborg 
L.H. Cari 
Aggersborg 


DAR es SALAAM 


5/20 
5/21 
5/27 
6/11 
6/12 


6/14 
6/22 
7/1 

7/10 


8/5 


Lykes NO7/5 

Farrell NO6/20 

Royal- Inter SF7/11 LA7/17 Po7/30 Se8/5 Va8/8 

Royal- Inter LAS/2 SF8/7 Po8/13 Se8/16 Va8/18 

Nedlloyd NY7/18 Pa7/20 Ba7/22 LA8/7 SF8/10 Se8/16 
Va8/20 Po8/24 


Leslie 

Afr Sun 

Van Waerwyck 
Houtman 
Lombok 


NY7/14 
N07/29 
N08/3 
NY8/17 Pa8/21 Ba8/23 LA9/7 SF9/10 Se9/16 
Va9/20 Po9/24 
NY9/17 Pa9/19 Ba9/21 LA10/6 SF10/10 Se10/16 
Val0/20 Pol0/24 


Farrell 
Lykes 
Farrell 
Nediloyd 


Afr Rainbow 
Jesse 

Afr Noon 
Roebiah 


Lawak Nediloyd 


EL SALVADOR 


5/19 
5/20 
6/6 


5/21 
5/23 
6/7 


French LA5/29 SF6/1 Va6/6 Se6/10 Po6/13 
Italian LAS/29 SF6/2 Va6/7 Se6/11 P06/16 
Independence LA6/15 SF6/17 Va6/22 Se6/23 Po6/25 


Washington 
Tritone 
Flynderborg 


GUATEMALA 


Italian LAS/29 SF6/2 Va6/7 Se6/11 P06/16 
French LAS/29 SF6/1 Va6/6 Se6/10 P06/13 
Independence LA6/15 SF6/17 Va6/22 Se6/23 P06/25 


Tritone 
Washington 
Flynderborg 


LA GUAIRA 


5/10 
5/12 
5/14 
5/17 
5/19 
5/21 


Ba5/17 NY5/18 
NY5/18 

Chsn 5/23 NY5/25 
Pa5/24 NY5/25 
NY5/25 

Chsn 5/30 NY6/1 


Grace 
Grace 
Grace 


Santa Monica 
Santa Rosa 
Santa Ana 
Santa Clara Grace 
Santa Paula Grace 
Santa Catalina Grace 





YO NEW ORLEANS AND OTHER U.S. GULF PORTS...FROM — 


SOUTH AMERICA... 


JANEIRO, VICTORIA 


Regular weekly sailings 


WEST AFRICA... 


ANGOLA, BELGIAN CONGO, CAMEROONS, IVORY COAST, AND LIBERIA 


Regular three week sailings 


PARANAGUA, SANTOS, RIO DE 


Vola Lue 


MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING COMPANY, INC NEW ORLEANS 


ON 


Xs 


a 
tT + tti 
Ss=: 


— 
4 





AGENTS: 

RIO DE JANEIRO: DELTA LINE, 
Rua Visconde Inhauma 134 
SANTOS:. DELTA LINE, INC. 
Rua 15 de Novembre 176-178 


LUANDA & LOBITO: . 


Axes 
Say 
~ 


(i 
e1y 
J 44 


INC. 


Sociedade Luso-Americana, Ltda. 


MATADI: * 


Nieuwe Afrikaansche Handels Vennootschap 


COFFEE 


& TEA INDUSTRIES and The Flavor Fieid 





i si ect 


SAILS 


5/24 
5/28 
5/31 
5/31 
6/4 

6/7 

6/9 

6/11 
6/14 
6/16 


SHIP 


Santa Sofia 
Santa Teresa 
Colonia 

Santa Clara 
Santa Ana 
Santa Clara 
Santa Rosa 
Santa Catalina 
Santa Sofia 
Santa Paula 


LINE 


Grace 
Grace 


Ahi Trans Car Chicago via Great Lakes 


Grace 
Grace 
Grace 
Grace 
Grace 
Grace 
Grace 


LA LIBERTAD 


5/24 
5/28 
6/4 
6/8 
7/6 
7/8 


Santa Fe 
Mataura 
Santa Cruz 
Fiador Knot 
Santa Fe 
Santa Cruz 


LA UNION 


5/12 
5/23 
5/26 
6/7 
6/10 
7/7 
7/9 


Choluteca 
Santa Fe 
Mataura 
Santa Cruz 
Fiador Knot 
Santa Cruz 
Santa Fe 


LIMON 


5/13 
5/20 
5/22 
5/26 
6/2 
6/4 
6/9 
6/16 
6/18 
6/23 
6/30 
7/2 


Marna 
Frameggen 
L.H. Carl 
Otta 
Byfijord 
Aggersborg 
Marna 
Frameggen 
L.H. Carl 
Ctta 
Byfjord 
Aggersborg 


LOBITO 


5/18 
5/20 
5/24 
5/31 
6/9 

6/16 
6/24 
6/27 
7/18 


Afr Grove 
Afr Patriot 
Del Campo 
Granville 
Del Rio 
Afr Dawn 
Roseville 
Del Sol 
Del Oro 


Grace 
UFruit 
Grace 
UFruit 
Grace 
Grace 


UFruit 
Grace 
UFruit 
Grace 
UFruit 
Grace 
Grace 


UF ruit 
UFruit 
UF ruit 
UFruit 
UF ruit 
UFruit 
UFruit 
UF uit 
UF ruit 
UFruit 
UF nuit 
UFruit 


Farrell 
Farrell 
Deita 


Ba5/31 NY6/1 
Chsn 6/6 NY6/8 


Pa6/7 NY6/8 

Chsn 6/13 NY6/15 
Ba6/14 NY6/15 
NY6/15 

Chsn 6/20 NY6/22 
Pa6/21 NY6/22 
NY6/22 


LA6/3 SF6/5 Se6/10 
Cr’6/1 NY6/9 

Cr'6/16 

Cr°6/15 Ho6/22 N06/25 
Cr'7/18 

LA7/18 SF7/20 Se7/25 


Cr?5/17 NY5/25 

LA6/3 SF6/5 Se6/10 
Cr°6/1 NY6/9 

Cr'6/16 

Cr°6/15 Ho6/22 N06/25 
LA7/18 SF7/20 Se7/25 
Cr'7/18 


NY5/21 
NY5/28 
N05/29 
NY6/3 

NY6/10 
N06/12 
NY6/17 
NY6/24 
N06/26 
NY7/1 

NY7/8 

N07/10 


NY6/17 
NY6/9 
N06/17 


Am-WAfr USA 6/30 


Delta 
Farrell 


N07/2 
NY7/6 


Am-WAfr USA 7/15 


Delta 
Delta 


N07/22 
N08/12 


LOURENCO MARQUES 


5/27 
6/6 


William 
Jesse 


LUANDA 


5/15 
5/17 
5/21 
5/29 
6/7 

6/13 
6/22 
6/25 
7/16 


MARACAIBO 


5/15 
5/22 
5/29 
6/3 

6/5 

6/12 
6/19 


Afr Grove 
Afr Patriot 
Del Campo 
Granville 
Del Rio 
Afr Dawn 
Roseville 
Del Sol 
Del- Oro 


Santa Clara 
Santa Sofia 
Santa Monica 
Colonia 
Santa Ciara 
Santa Ciara 
Santa Monica 


MAY, 1955 


Lykes 
Lykes 


Farrell 
Farrell 
Delta 


N06/29 
N07/29 


NY6/17 
NY6/9 
N06/17 


Am-WAfr USA 6/30 


Deita 
Farrell 


N07/2 
NY7/6 


Am-WAfr USA 7/15 


Delta 
Delta 


Grace 
Grace 
Grace 


Ahi Trans Car Chicago via Great Lakes 


Grace 
Grace 
Grace 


NO7/22 
N08/12 


Pa5/24 NY5/25 
Ba5/31 NY6/1 
Pa6/7 NY6/8 


Ba6/14 NY6/15 
Pa6/21 NY6/22 
Ba6/28 NY6/29 











Regular Service 
From The Principal Brazilian Ports To: 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


Lloyd 
BRASILEIR 


(Partrimonio Nacional) 


Owned and operated exclusively by the 
Brazilian Government, LLOYD BRASIL- 
EIRO includes the American Line in its 
list of services vital to Brazil’s trade re- 
lations with the commercial centres of 
the world. The American Line maintains 
regular service from the principal Brazilian 
coffee ports to New York and New Or- 
leans, with facilities (as cargo offers) at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Jackson- 


ville and Houston. 





Bringing North and South America nearer each other. LLOYD 
BRASILEIRO makes the Good Neighbor a Close Neighbor. 








NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 
17 Battery Place 305 Board of Trade Bldg. 











ror FAST DEPENDABLE DELIVERY 


.-. of your mild coffees 
to United States markets ... 
rely on 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


Regular Sailings between 


GUATEMALA NICARAGUA 
EL SALVADOR COSTA RICA 
HONDURAS COLOMBIA 


and NEW YORK: NEW ORLEANS - HOUSTON 
and other U.S. ports 


NEW YORK: 
Pier 3, North River 


NEW ORLEANS: 
321 St. Charles St. 


SAILS 


MATADI 


5/12 
5/14 
5/19 
5/27 
6/3 

6/10 
6/20 
6/23 
7/14 


SHIP 


Afr Grove 
Afr Patriot 
Del Campo 
Granville 
Del Rio 
Afr Dawn 
Roseville 
Del Sol 
Dei Oro 


Farrell 
Farrell 
Delta 


NY6/17 
NY6/9 
NO6/17 


Am-WAfr USA 6/30 


Delta 
Farrell 


NO7/2 
NY7/6 


Am-WAfr USA 7/15 


Delta 
Delta 


NO7/22 
N08/12 


NY6/19 Ba6/21 Pa6/23 

N06/21 H06/24 

NY6/19 Pa6/21 Ba6/23 Bo6/26 MI7/1 
LA6/29 SF7/2 Po7/7 Se7/10 Va7/12 
LA6/30 SF7/2 Va7/8 Se7/9 Po7/13 
N06/25 Ho6/30 

Jx6/23 Ba6/27 Pa6/29 NY6/30 Bo7/2 MI7/7 
LA7/14 SF7/18 Po7/25 Se7/31 Va8/3 
NO7/5 So7/10 

NY7/10 Ba7/12 Pa7/14 

NY7/12 Ba7/14 Pa7/16 Bo7/19 MI7/24 


SAILS SHIP LINE 
5/31 


5/31 


Santos 
Petes Jebsen 
6/1 Bow Santos 
6/3 Mormacguif 
/4 Seafarer 
6/4 Del Alba 
6/5 Mormacdove 
6/11 Falkanger 
6/13 Del Viento 
6/21 Montevideo 
6/26 Bow Plate 


Stockard 
Nopal 
IFC 
Mormac 
PAB 
Deita 
Mormac 
Wes-Lar 
Delta 
Stockard 
IFC 


NO7/19 Ho7/24 
NO8/2 Ho8/7 
LA8/13 SF8/15 Va8/21 Se8/23 Po8/27 


Delta 
Delta 
PAB 


6/27 Del Valle 
7/11 Del Monte 


MOMBASA 7/18 Forester 


5/10 
5/11 
5/27 
6/4 

6/6 

6/11 
6/14 


Lykes Gulf 6/9 

Farreil NY6/20 

Royal-inter SF7/11 LA7/17 Po7/30 Se8/5 Va8/8 

Farrell NY7/14 

Lykes Gulf 7/4 

Royal-Inter LAS/2 SF8/7 Po8/13 Se8/16 Va8/18 

Wediloyd NY7/18 Pa7/20 Ba7/22 LA8/7 SF8/10 Se8/16 
Va8/20 Po8/24 


Mayo 

Afr Sun 

Van Waerwyck 
Afr Rainbow 
Leslie 
Houtman 
Lombok 


PORT SWETTENHAM 


6/3 Ha7/5 Bo7/8 NY7/9 Pa7/14 Ba7/16 Nf7/20 
7/3 Ha8/4 BoS/7 NY8/8 Pa8/13 Ba8/15 Nf8/19 
8/3 Ha9/4 Bo9/7 NY9/8 Pa9/13 Ba9/15 Nf9/19 


Prince 
Prince 
Prince 


Javanese 
Cingalese 
Malayan 


PUERTO CABELLO 


5/12 Santa Rosa 
5/16 Santa Clara 
5/19 Santa Paula 
5/23 Santa Sofia 
5/26 Santa Rosa 
5/30 Santa Monica 
6/1 Colonia 

6/2 Santa Paula 
6/6 Santa Clara 
6/9 Santa Rosa 


NY8/3 
N07/29 
NY8/17 Pa8/21 Ba8/23 LA9/7 SF9/10 Se9/16 
Va9/20 Po9/24 
NY9/17 Pa9/19 Ba9/21 LA10/7 SF10/10 Sel0/16 
Val0/20 Pol0/24 


Farrell 
Lykes 
Nediloyd 


Afr Moon 
Jesse 
Roebiah 


6/21 
7/3 
7/12 


NY5/18 

Pa5/24 NY5/25 

NY5/25 

Ba5/31 NY6/1 

Grace NY6/1 

Grace Pa6/7 NY6/8 

Ahi Trans Car Chicago via Great Lakes 
Grace NY6/8 

Grace Ba6/14 NY6/15 

Grace NY6/15 


Grace 
Grace 
Grace 
Nediloyd Grace 


8/8 Lawak 


PARANAGUA 


5/10 
5/10 
5/12 
5/14 
5/14 
5/14 
5/21 
5/23 
5/27 
5/29 


NY5/29 Ba5/31 Pa6/2 

LAG/4 SF6/6 Va6/11 Se6/13 Po6/17 
NY5/30 Pa6/2 Ba6/3 Bo6/6 MI6/11 
NY5/27 Bo5/29 Ba5/31 Pa6/1 

Ba6/3 NY6/5 Bo6/7 Pa6/8 

NO6/5 H06/8 

Nf6/9 Ba6/10 Pa6/12 Bo6/14 NY6/16 
N06/14 Ho06/19 

Ba6/14 NY6/16 Bo6/18 Pa6/19 
NY6/18 Bo6/21 Pa6/22 Ba6/25 


Stockard 
PAB 
IFC 
Mormac 
Brodin 
Nopal 
Mormac 
Delta 
Brodin 
Mormac 


Buenos Aires 
Trader 
Alcyon 
Mormacteal 
Antonina 
Degeroe Ing 
Mormactide 
Dei Santos 
Paranagua 
Mormacstar 


PUNTARENUS 


Italian 
Grace 


LA5/29 SF6/2 Va6/7 Se6/11 P06/16 
LA6/3 SF6/5 Se6/10 

UFruit Cr°6/1 NY6/9 

UFruit = Cr°6/15 Ho6/22 N06/25 

Independence LA6/15 SF6/17 Va6/22 Se6/23 Po6/25 


5/17 Tritone 
5/18 Santa Fe 
5/20 Mataura 
6/1 _ Fiador Krot 
6/4 _—_ Flynderborg 





Where you want it... 


When you want it... 


Your coffee arrives in perfect condition at 
our modern terminal at Pier 25, North River, 
New York, in just 13 days from Santos —12 
days from Rio—when it comes via Argentine 
State Line. Our large fleet of modern freight- 
ers, plus three new passenger liners—RIO DE 
LA PLATA, EVITA and RIO JACHAL — op- 
erate a swift, dependable cargo service be- 
tween East Coast of South America ports and 
New York. Your coffee is handled by experi- 
enced, efficient crews, in and out of immacu- 
lace holds, assuring a minimum of bag damage 
and flavor contamination from dockside in 
Rio or Santos to truck or lighter in New York. 


ARGENTINE STATE LINE 


Boyd, Weir and Sewell, Inc., General Agents 
24 State Street, New York 4, N. Y., Tel. BO 9-5660 





COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES and The Flavor Field 
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SAILS 


6/13 
7/2 
7/15 


SHIP 


Santa Cruz 
Santa Cruz 
Santa Fe 


LINE 


Grace 
Grace 
Grace 


RIO de JANEIRO 


5/11 
5/13 
5/14 
5/14 
5/15 
5/18 
5/18 
5/19 
5/20 
5/27 
5/28 
5/30 
6/2 
6/3 
6/4 
6/5 
6/8 
6/9 
6/9 
6/16 
6/18 
6/23 
6/24 
6/28 
7/2 
7/7 
7/15 
7/24 


Nordanger 
Buenos Aires 
Del Mundo 
Alcyon 
Trader 
Brazil 
Antonina 
Del Norte 
Degeroe Ing 
Mormacgulf 
Del Santos 
Paranagua 
Del Sud 
Santos 
Peter Jebsen 
Bow Santos 
Del Alba 
Seafarer 
Mormacgulf 
Falkanger 
Del Viento 
Del Mar 
Montevido 
Bow Plate 
Dell Valle 
Del Norte 
Del Monte 
Forester 


SAN JOSE 


5/26 
6/1 
7/3 
7/il 


Santa Fe 
Santa Cruz 
Santa Fe 
Santa Cruz 


SANTOS 


5/11 
5/12 
5/13 
5/13 
5/14 
5/16 
5/17 
5/18 
5/18 
5/19 
5/25 
5/25 
5/29 
6/1 
6/1 
6/2 
6/2 
6/3 
6/4 
6/6 
6/7 
6/8 
6/14 
6/15 
6/15 
6/22 
6/23 
6/27 
6/29 
7/6 
7/13 
7/22 


Del Mundo 
Buenos Aires 
Trader 
Alcyon 
Mormacisle 
Brazil 
Antonina 
Del Norte 
Degeroe Ing 
Mormacteal 
Del Santos 
Mormactide 
Paranagua 
Del Sud 
Mormacguif 
Santos 
Peter Jebsen 
Mormacstar 
Bow Santos 
Del Alba 
Seafarer 
Mormacdove 
Mormacyork 
Del- Viento 
Falkanger 
Del Mar 
Montevideo 
Bow Plate 
Del Valle 
Del Norte 
Del Monte 
Forester 


TANGA 


5/16 
5/27 
5/28 
6/9 

6/11 
6/13 


Afr Sun 

Van Waerwyck 
Leslie 

Afr Rainbow 
Houtman 
Lombok 


MAY, 1955 


Wes-Lar 
Stockard 
Delta 
IFC 
PAB 
Mormac 
Brodin 
Delta 
Nopal 
Mormac 
Delta 
Brodin 
Delta 
Stockard 
Nopal 
IFC 
Delta 
PAB 
Mormac 
Wes-Lar 
Delta 
Delta 
Stockard 
IFC 
Deita 
Delta 
Deita 
PAB 
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Farrell 


DUE 


Cr'6/16 
LA7/18 SF7/20 Se7/25 
Cr'7/18 


LAG/9 SF6/12 P06/19 Se6/25 Va6/30 
NY5/29 Ba5/31 Pa6/2 

N05/31 Ho6/5 

NY5/30 Pa6/2 Ba6/3 Bo6/6 MI6/11 
LA6/4 SF6/6 Va6/11 Se6/13 Po06/17 
NY5/31 

Ba6/3 NY6/5 Bo6/7 Pa6/8 

N06/2 

N06/5 Ho6/8 

LA6/29 SF7/2 Po7/7 Se7/10 Va7/12 
N06/14 H06/19 

Ba6/14 NY6/16 Bo6/18 Pa6/19 
N06/16 

NY6/19 Ba6/21 Pa6/23 

N06/21 Ho6/24 

NY6/19 Pa6/21 Ba6/23. Bo6/26 MI7/1 
NQ6/25 Ho06/30 

LA6/30 SF7/2 Va7/8 Se7/9 Po7/13 
LA6/29 SF7/2 Po7/7 Se7/10 Va7/12 
LA7/14 SF7/18 Po7/25 Se7/31 Va8/3 
NO7/5 Ho7/10 

N07/7 

NY7/10 Ba7/12 Pa7/14 

NY7/12 Ba7/14 Pa7/16 Bo7/19 MI7/24 
NO7/19 Ho7/24 

N07/21 

NO8/2 Ho8/7 

LA8/13 SF8/15 Va8/21 Se8/23 Po8/27 


LA6/3 SF6/5 Se6/10 
Cr'6/16 

Cr'7/18 

LA7/18 SF7/20 Se7/25 


NO5/31 H06/5 

NY5/29 Ba5/31 Pa6/2 

LA6/4 SF6/6 Va6/11 Se6/13 Po6/17 
NY5/30 Pa6/2 Ba6/3 Bo6/6 MI6/11 
NY5/27 Bo5/29 Ba5/31 Pa6/1 
NY5/31 

Ba6/3 NY6/5 Bo6/7 Pa6/8 

N06/2 

N06/5 Ho6/8 

Jx6/3 Ba6/7 Pa6/9 NY6/10 Bo6/12 MI6/16 
N06/14 H06/19 

Nf6/9 Ba6/10 Pa6/12 Bo6/14 NY6/16 
Ba6/14 NY6/16 Bo6/18 Pa6/19 
N06/16 

LA6/29 SF7/2 Po7/7 Se7/10 Va7/12 
NY6/19 Ba6/21 Pa6/23 

N06/21 Ho6/24 

NY6/18 Bo6/21 Pa6/23 Ba6/25 
NY6/19 Pa6/21 Ba6/23 Bo6/26 MI7/1 
N06/25 Ho6/30 

LA6/30 SF7/2 Va7/8 Se7/9 Po7/13 
Jx6/23 Ba6/27 Pa6/29 NY6/30 Vo7/2 MI7/17 
Nf6/28 Ba6/29 Pa7/1 Bo7/2 NY7/3 
NO7/5 Ho7/10 

LA7/14 SF7/18 Po7/25 Se7/31 Va8/3 
N07/7 

NY7/10 Ba7/12 Pa7/14 

NY7/12 Ba7/14 Pa7/16 Bo7/19 MI7/24 
NO7/19 Ho7/24 

NO07/21 

NO8/2 Ho8/7 

LA8/13 SF8/15 Va8/21 Se8/23 Po8/27 


NY6/20 


Royal Inter SF7/11 LLA7/17 Po7/30 Se8/5 Va8/8 


Lykes 
Farrell 


N07/5 
NY7/14 


Royal Inter.LA&/2 SF&/7 PoS/13 Se8/16 Va8/18 


Nediloyd NY7/18 Pa7/20 Ba7/22 LA8/7 SF8/10 Se8/16 
Va8/20 Po8/24 














NOPAL LINE 


The Northern Pan-America Line A/S 
Oslo 


Regular Service 


Fast Norwegian Motorships 
Coffee Service 
Brazil/U. S. Gulf 





General Agents 


Oivind Lorentzen, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-1572 


New Orleans—Biehl & Co., Inc., Pere Marquette Bldg. 
Houston—Biehl & Co., Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago—F. C. MacFarlane, 2520 Bankers Bldg. 
Detroit—F. C. MacFarlane, 945 Free Press Bldg. 
Santos/Rio—Agencia de Vapores Grieg S/A 

Paranagua—Transparana Ltda. 


Buenos Aires—International Freighting Corporation, Inc. 














FOR THE 


COFFEE INDUSTRY 


* A — 


For more than thirty years, Pacific-Argentine-Brazil 
Line has been a leading factor in coffee commerce be- 
tween Brazil and the West Coast of the United States. 
Regular schedules on modern C-3 ships. Entrust your 
cargoes to experienced P-A-B. 


Accommodations 
for 12 passengers 


PACIFIC-ARGENTINE- PACIFIC + ARGENTINE + BRAZIL LINE 
BRAZIL LINE, INC. ce eee PACIFIC WEST INDIES + PUERTO RICO 
POPE & TALBOT. INC.. AGENTS PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC INTERCOASTAL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES— 320 California St., San Francisco « DO 2-2561 
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SAILS SHIP LINE 


6/26 Afr Moon Farrell NY8/3 
6/28 Jesse Lykes N07/29 
7/11  Roebiah Nediloyd NY8/17 Pa8/21 Ba8/23 La9/7 SF9/10 Se9/16 
Va9/20 Po9/24 
8/7 Lawak Nedlloyd NY9/17 Pa9/19 Ba9/21 LA10/7 SF10/10 Sel0/16 
Val0/20 Po10/24 


VICTORIA 
5/16 Del Mundo NO5/31 Ho6/5 


' \ ab 5/30 Del Santos N06/14 Ho6/19 
. 6/10 Del Alba N06/25 H06/30 
y , 6/20 Del Viento NO7/5 Ho7/10 


7/4 Del Valle NO7/19 Ho7/24 
7/18 Dei Monte NOS/2 Ho8/7 
GULF & SOUTH AMERICAN 2s. 
STEAMSHIP CO. TEA BERTHS 


CALCUTTA 


SERVING THE WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 5/22 City Bristol Ell Buck Bo6/23 NY6/24 Pa6/28 Nf6/30 Ba7/1 
5/23 Excelsior Am-Exp Bo6/27 NY6/28 


Fortnightly American Flag Service Ae 6/8  Bawean JavPac LA7/12 SF7/16 Po7/20 Se7/23 Va7/25 


fast, efficient service from Gulf Ports— | cocHIN 


with Limited Passenger Accommodations. | 5/11 Easter Prince Ha6/4 Bo6/7 NY6/8 Pa6/13 Ba6/15 
5/19 Exemplar Am-Exp Bo6/14 NY6/15 


Expert cargo handling. 6/1 Silverspray Kerr © Ha6/30 Bo7/2 NY7/3 Pa7/7 Ba7/8 Nf7/10 
Gulf7/15 

Contact us today! 6/1 Excelsior Am-Exp Bo6/27 NY6/28 

6/11 Javanese Prince Ha7/5 Bo7/8 NY7/9 Pa7/14 Ba7/16 

7/11 Cingalese Prince Ha8/4 Bo8/7 NY8/8 Pa8/13 Ba8/15 Nf8/19 

8/11 Malayan Prince Ha9/4 Bo9/7 NY9/8 Pa9/13 Ba9/15 Nf9/19 


COLOMBO 


GULF & SOUTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP CO., INC. 5/12 Manaar Cunard Bo6/12 NY6/14 Pa6/20 Nf6/22 Ba6/23 
620 Gravier Street New Orleans, La. 5/12 Mahanada Cunard $a6/11 N06/16 Mo6/19 Ho6/24 Ga6/27 
“In Other Cities Contact Grace or Lykes” 3/15 Sumpler Am-Exp 606/14 NY6/15 
5/19 Trein Maersk NY6/20 MI7/4 
5/19 Bonneville Barb-Frn Gulf 7/1 
5/20 Riouw JavPac SF7/4 LA7/11 Po7/27 Se8/1 Va8/6 
5/29 Excelsior Am-Exp Bo6/27 NY6/28 
5/29 Silverspray Kerr Ha6/30 Bo7/2 NY7/3 Pa7/7 Ba7/8 Nf7/10 
Gulf 7/15 





6/1 __ Eidanger Maersk NY7/4 MI7/16 
6/1 __Leoville Barb-Frn Gulf 7/16 


FAITHFUL SERVANTS 7/8 Cinlese ‘Prince ‘Ma6/4 Bo6/7 PaB/8 Pa8/13 Ba8/15 N1B/19 
OF THE COFFEE TRADE 8/8 Malayan Prince Ha9/4 Bo9/7 NY9/8 Pa9/13 Ba9/15 Nf9/19 
DJAKARTA 


Operating on regular itineraries geared to the OES tines ani 
needs of the coffee trade; swift, modern Grace 5/13 Eidanger Maersk NY7/4 MI7/16 
Line Santa ships provide year-round American- 5/16 Javanese Prince Ha7/5 Bo7/8 NY7/9 Pa7/14 Ba7/16 Nf7/20 
‘ fi 5/28 Pleasantville Barb-Frn Gulf 7/31 
Flag service from the Coffee Ports of: 6/10 Cingalese Prince  Ha8/4 Bo8/7 NY8/8 Pa8/13 Ba8/15 Nf8/19 
6/12 Mandeville Barb-Frn Gulf 8/16 
COLOMBIA 6/28 Fernsea Barb-Frn Gulf 8/31 
VENEZUELA 7/11 Malayan Prince | Ha9/4 Bo9/7 NY9/8 Pa9/13 Ba9/15 Nf9/19 
ECUADOR 
PERU DJIBOUTI 
and West Coast of 5/12 Silvermoon Kerr _—-HaS/31 Bo6/2 NY6/3 Pa6/6 Ba6/7 Nf6/10 


CENTRAL AMERICA Guif 6/15 
5/19 Manaar Cunard Bo6/12 NY6/14 Pa6/20 Nf6/22 Ba6/23 


to 5/26 Exemplar Am-Exp Bo6/14 NY6/15 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 6/8 Excelsior Am-Exp Bo6/27 NY6/28 
JACKSONVILLE SAN FRANCISCO HONG KONG 


PHILADELPHIA 
SEATTLE 5/15 Pine Tree JavPac SF5/30 LA6/5 
BOSTON Mariner 


BALTIMORE VANCOUVER, B.C. 5/18 Anna Maersk SF6/11 LA6/14 NY6/30 
5/20 Tudor Barb-Wn SF6/11 LA6/13 NY6/29 


5/22 Tide Pioneer NY6/29 
GR ACE LINE 5/29 Golden Bear JavPac SF6/13 LA6/19 

6/3 Peter Maersk SF6/26 LA6/29 NY7/15 
10 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 6/5 Ferndale Barb-Wn SF6/27 LA6/29 NY7/15 


Tel. Digby 4-6000 
Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 





KOBE 


5/10 Sally Maersk SF5/25 LA5/28 NY6/11 
5/1l Sea Pioneer NY6/14 
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Coffee Movement In The U. S. Market 
(Figures in 1,000 bags) 
Total Deliveries—from : Visible Supply—ist of Month 
Entries Brazil Others Brazil Others Total 
1953 
August 408 630 712 38 750 
September 5 1,090 836 724 401 1,125 
732 766 720 483 1,203 
761 701 863 365 1,228 
1,142 1,095 1,203 332 1,535 


1954 

838 821 385 1,460 

664 1,278 511 1,392 

735 1,224 1,234 

634 814 1,217 

532 499 1,049 

303 789 891 

162 592 907 

247 552 1,078 

266 529 892 

; 518 398 1,133 

November 501 488 ‘ 915 
December 975 1,122 1,567 


1955 
605 871 1,184 
411 874 , 992 
I 434 1,027 . 735 
April (1-20) 5 282 302 ie vk sii 
Figures by N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc., in bags of origin. (Preliminary) 











SAILS SH : 
7 a co65 vis Nash label credited for sales 

5/25 Anna Maersk SF6/11 LA6/14 NY6/30 , 

5/26 Tudor Barb-Wn SF6/11 LA6/13 NY6/29 gain on Lyons Aroma Coffee 


5/27 Tide Pioneer NY6/29 J . ‘ 
6/10 Peter Maersk SF6/26 LA6/29 NY7/15 The redesigned label for Lyons Aroma Coffee is credited 


— oe a by J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Toronto, with boosting sales 
of one-pound cans 22.8 per cent and half-pound cans, 19 

SHIMIZU pecip 4 

3/12 Maersk = SF5/25 LAS/28 NY6/11 Jim Nash, industrial designer, created the new pack- 


5/13 Pioneer NY6/14 
5/27 Maersk SF6/11 LA6/14 NY6/30 age for Lyons. 


5/29 Pioneer —NY6/29 J. P. Gledhill, director of marketing, said the new 
si ee ee design basically “is the cause for our climbing volume.” 


YOKOHAMA 
5/14 Sea Pioneer NY6/14 Beech-Nut promotes two 
= oe SR: RIN LARA VETS Two new assistant vice presidents have been appointed 


5/30 Tide Pioneer NY6/29 
5/30 Tudor Barb-Wn SF6/12 LA6/15 NY6/29 by the Beech-Nut Packing Co. They are Sherman Morse, 


5/31 Anna Maersk SF6/11 LA6/14 NY6/30 J dA J J ff 
r., and A. J. Jefferson. 
6/15 Peter Maersk SF6/26 LA6/29 NY7/15 : 
Mr. Morse is manager of operations at the Rochester 


6/15 Ferndale Barb-Wn SF6/27 LA6/29 NY7/15 
1 Accepts freight for New York, with transshipment at Cristobal, C. Z. plants and Mr. Jefferson is manager of all operations in 
2 Acepts freight for Atlantic and Gulf ports, with transshipment at Cristobal, C. Z. Brooklyn. 





OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CONTINUOUS DEPENDABLE SERVICE TO THE COFFEE TRADE 
STOCKARD & COMPANY, INC., GENERAL AGENTS 


| ¥ war ft n 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y., WHitehall 3-2340 
BALTIMORE: 225 E. Redwood St., Saratoga 2607 © PHILADELPHIA: 10! Bourse Bidg., WAlnut 2-2152 


pines. 
AGENCIA de VAPORES GREIG S/A 


15 days service from Santos to New York y nay sonaive Praca dott Republica 46 








Serving The Coffee, Tea @ Spice Trade For Many Years { ) Riverfront Warehouses 


Brookhattan Trucking Co., Inc. | J Bowne Morton’s Stores, Inc. 


57 FRONT ST. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. f | 611 SMITH ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BOwling Green 9-0780 1 ee MAin zoe aioe 
o ‘ be me: BOwling Green 
Import, Export and Bonded Trucking J Free And Bonded Warehouses 
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Coffee—loss-leader or profit-maker? 
(Continued from page 11) 





coffee as part of the beverage department, summarized in 
Table 2. 

Coffee accounts for 56 per cent of the department's gross 
sales, between regular and instant. Soft drinks yield only 
25 per cent. 

But how about beverage floor space? 
breaks down: 

The department has a total of 117 square feet of floor 
space. Regular coffee’s 33 square feet is 28.2 per cent of 
this; instant coffee’s 7.1 square feet is 6.0 per cent. The 
40.1 square feet for both coffees is 34.2 per cent of the 
department's floor space. 

Soft drinks have 51.4 square feet, or 44 per cent of the 
beverage department. 

In other words, with a little over 34 per cent of the 
beverage department, coffee is producing 56 per cent of the 
profits and 77 per cent of the sales! 


Here’s how it 


On unit basis, too 


Or consider it on a unit basis. Of all the units in the 
store—the various product items multiplied by the number 
of each item—1.23 per cent was regular coffee, .54 per cent 
was instant, a total unit percentage of 1.77 for both coffees. 

Yet regular coffee accounted for 4.31 per cent of total 
store sales, and instant coffee for 1.71 per cent, or 6.02 
per cent for both coffees. 

With less than 2 per cent of store units, coffee rolled 
up more than 6 per cent of store sales. 

How does this compare with soft drinks? These bever- 
ages represented 4.05 per cent of the store units, a much 
heavier unit stock. Yet they brought in only .99 per cent 
of the store sales! 

Clearly, then, coffee’s rturn to the food store operator 
is greater than the share of the space it occupies. It is 
evident that more space for coffee would mean a greater 
yield per square foot in gross sales and in profits. 

This would be true not only within the beverage depart- 
ment but in the store as a whole. 

Consider these survey facts: 

Regular coffee alone is third in total dollar sales out of 
323 product groups, in the five-store analysis. 

It is fourth in total dollar gross profit out of the 323 
product groups. 


In fact, in total dollar sales, regular coffee is topped only 
by whole departments—the meat department and the dairy 
department. 

In total dollar gross profit, regular coffee is exceeded only 
by meat, produce and crackers and cookies—all departments! 

Other products than coffee may show a higher profit per 
square foot, or a better per cent gross profit on sales—but 
we must not let food store operators become confused as 
to the source of their big profits. 

The key to the top-level position of coffee as a profit 
item is simple: profit does not consist of either sales or 
margin: profit is margin multiplied by turnover. 

The Foodtown study makes clear one thing—coffee men 
need no longer take a back seat in the fight for shelf and 
display space. 

Coffee pays its own way—in spite of selling tactics that 
have obscured its real worth to stores. 

These truths should be made evident. 
down the line, within your own organization. 
of the Foodtown Study from Progressive Grocer. 
the figures with your salesmen. 

You'll find more ammunition there than this quick article 
has brought to the surface. 

But let's make this a starting point for a new attitude, one 
based on the reality of coffee as a top money maker for the 
food operator. 

Let’s not be satisfied with occasional deals for ‘weekend 
special” displays. Let’s get more day-in, day-out shelf and 
display space. 

Doing that will make more money for the food operator. 
Doing that will sell more coffee. 


Pass this article 
Get a copy 
Go over 


Try a coffeeklatch sales meeting, 


suggests Printers’ Ink article 


Suppose you just want to have a short 20- to 30-minute 
sales get-together with your men? Have yourself a sales 
meeting over a cup of coffee!” 

This suggestion is advanced by William J. Tobin, editor 
of the Research Institute of America, in an article in 
Printer’s Ink. 

Titled ‘‘Coffeeklatch sales meeting,” the article is head- 
lined as a new idea in informal training. 

“You can apply it; so can your divisional managers,” the 
headline suggests. “Time is shorter; but the flavor lasts.” 

The article describes a cup-by-cup report on a meeting 
of this kind. 





Telephone: WHitehall 3-5430 





Teletype: NY-1-613 


Importers — Distributors 
Green Coffee 
Qualified Service to Roasters 


R. C. WILHELM & CO., INC. 


129 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Cable Address: WILCAFE, N. Y. 
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The great no-profit-in coffee fallacy 


Never underestimate the power of an idea. 

Good ideas can work wonders. Wrong ideas can be 
devastating. 

Consider the idea that coffee is a good traffic builder for 
the food store, but no help at all in profits. 

That's an idea which you'll find everywhere among food 
store operators. You'il find it, too, among coffee men. 

It’s not a new idea. We've all been bumping into it for 
a long time. 

It's an expensive notion. Probably it’s responsible for 
millions of pounds of lost coffee sales each year. 

It governs the food store operator's decisions on shelf 
space, positions and displays. 

It shapes the attitude of the roaster’s salesman, blunting 
his aggressiveness, forcing him to take his stand on the 
soft sands of apology for coffee’s lack of profit to the store. 

We now have evidence that we've been devastated by 
a wrong idea. 

Coffee does build traffic, true! But it is also one of the 
most profitable items in the food store! 

That's the conclusion indicated by the Foodtown Study 
conducted by Progressive Grocer, an exhaustive analysis of 
sales in five Foodtown Supermarkets in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The results of the study, reported elsewhere in this issue, 
can be enormously important to the coffee industry. 

Those’ results can bring to coffee a larger share of shelf 
space—a share more in proportion with the profit coffee 
brings to the store. 

Those results can put coffee salesmen onto hard, solid 
ground, allowing them to go out and sell the food store 
operator on their product which is a top money maker. 

Roasters might do well to study the article, ‘“Coffee— 
loss-leader or profit-maker?.” They might arrange to put a 
reprint of the article into the hands of every one of their 
salesmen. They might back it up with summary material 
on the study from Progressive Grocer. 

The Foodtown Study puts a challenge to another idea, 
related to the great no-profit-in-coffee fallacy. 

That is the axiom in food store operation that only items 
which meet, or top, the average mark-up make money, 
while below-average items are a drag on profits. 

The study indicates that some of the best profit items in 
the store are also below-average mark-up items. 

The reason is, of course, that profit does not consist of 
either sales or margin. Profit is margin multiplied by turn- 
over. 

With 1.1 per cent of the floor space, coffee produced 2.5 
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per cent of the total gross profit in the Foodtown stores! 

With a little over 34 per cent of the floor space in the 
beverage department, coffee produced 77 per cent of the 
department's sales and 56 per cent of its profits! 

With less than 2 per cent of the store units—the various 
product items multiplied by the number of each item— 
coffee rolled up more than 6 per cent of store sales! 

In total dollar gross profit, regular coffee was exceeded 
only by meat, produce and crackers and cookies—all de- 
partments! 

These are some of the facts which make it clear that 
coffee men need no longer take a back seat in the fight for 
shelf and display space. 

Coffee pays its own way, handsomely. 

Coffee is a top profit-maker. 


Prices and consumption 


The world coffee industry is trying to pick its way through 
a difficult situation. 

In a continuing aftermath of the great price crisis of 1954, 
consumption in the United States is lagging. 

This, plus larger production now on the way, has created 
a situation of chronic uncertainty. 

At Rio de Janeiro, Brazil and Colombia laid out a plan 
which became the foundation for the proposal by the San 
Juan conference of FEDECAME for an International Coffee 
Bureau to build buffer stocks as a price stabilizing measure. 

Meeting in New York, NCA’s board of directors attributed 
the lag in consumption directly to consumer resistance to 
price levels, condemned violent price fluctuations and de- 
clared the indicated surplus is the result of under-con- 
sumption rather than over-production. 

“While NCA recognizes the right of producing nations 
to take every action they can to protect their own economies, 
as they may be affected by coffee prices,” the board said, “the 
Association, which has. always believed that free trade is the 
ideal basis of trade between free peoples, could not endorse 
any plan or plans for coffee which tend to destroy or con- 
trol free enterprise.” 

Price is important, of course. But if we become pre- 
occupied with price—at the expense of taking steps to ex- 
pand the market—we can aggravate all our current problems, 
instead of solving them. 

Such preoccupation is a danger in the producing countries. 
It is equally a danger here. 
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Importers 


to the Tea Trade 
since 1846 

















Carter, Macy Company, Inc. 


37-41 Old Slip, New York 5, N. Y. 


MEMBER: TEA ASSOCIATION OF U.S.A. 
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tea now India’s 
top export 


Tea ranked first among India’s exports in value in 1954 
for the first time since tea began to form an item of the 
country’s international trade. It was ahead of jute, the 
sturdy first-ranker, by Rs 100 million last year. Cotton and 
textiles, which usually took second place, were pushed to 
third. 

The earning from tea exports was a thumping Rs 1315 
millions. 

1954 was a plantation year in many respects. The largest 
coffee crop of the century was harvested last year, and the 
Coffee Board, India’s centralized coffee selling organization, 
sold over 21,000 tons, the highest-ever quantity in the home 
market. It exported over 9,300 tons, which was not the 
largest quantity, but what it earned was certainly by far the 
largest for Indian coffee in any year. The exported coffee 
fetched Rs 75 million last year. 

The Coffee Board has been experimenting with a blend of 
75 per cent Arabica Plantation and 25 per cent Robusta in 
the brew offered through its coffee houses, in an effort to 
popularize a standard blend which absorbs some of the 
coarser Robusta. The sensitive Indian palate has revolted 
against this, and after tasting the new brew from the coffee 
house on the verandah of the Central Hall of Parliament 
in New Delhi, the Parliamentarians turned their thumbs 
down on the blend scheme. The Minister for Commerce and 
Industry has agreed. So this short-lived experiment on 
changing the taste of coffee consumers ends, and the search 
for the long-term problem of selling the expanding Robusta 
output begins. 

About 30 million pounds of tea should be added each 
year to India’s crop when the 31,290 acres planted between 
1943 and 1954 come into full bearing. 

The International Tea Committee allowed India fresh ex- 
tension of a total of 76,835 acres under tea during the 


Drying tea leaf in India 
MAY, 





| By VALALE I. CHACKO, Editor and Publisher 
; Planting & Commerce 
Ernakulam, India 


three agreement periods, 1943-48, 1948-50 and 1950-55. 
As on March 31st, 1954, the producers had used oniy 40 
per cent, the permissible acreage. The principal reason for 
this backsliding was lack of funds. 

There is more than the commercial view weighing on 
the question of where India should sell her tea. 

There are those who believe that if we can produce 
it we should also be able to sell it. The other view is 
that if you want to sell a product to somebody, there is 
no place better than his doorstep. So India’s biggest 
customer must be beguiled into drinking tea by offering 
it right at his doorstep. 

The Auction Committee which was appointed to take 
a quick look at the problem and report has chosen, with 
Solomonic wisdom, to divide the total quantity of 200 
million pounds offered at Mincing Lane, one half of it 
to be sold from India. 

Finding the dividing idea good the committee decided 
that one half of what is to be sold from India should be 
sold this year and the other half as well from next year. 

Thereafter India will sell about 540 million out of 
her total output of 640 million pounds from Calcutta 
and Cochin. Mincing Lane will be allowed to handle 
100 million pounds of India tea. 

The official version of the committee's recommendations, 
or the government's reactions to it, are not yet out, but 
the trade believes that the government will accept the 
committee’s recommendations and that the reported ver- 
sions are close to the committee’s recommendations. 


Biggest advertising program in its 
history mapped by McCormick & Co. 


A national advertising program, the largest in the com- 
pany’s history, has been mapped for this year by McCormick 
& Co., Inc., world’s largest spice and extract house, accord- 
ing to Charles P. McCormick, president and board chair- 
man, in his statement to stockholders. 

“Our plans for sales include an increase in units as well 
as in sales dollars,” Mr. McCormick said, adding that the 
ad campaign would back up line expansion and increased 
service to consumers. 

The advertising, he indicated, is an integral part of a ten- 
year program aimed at building an annual sales volume in 
excess of $100,000,000. 


Tea, but tea! 
Two signs seen on opposite walls of a New York cafe: 
“Tea, 5¢.” 
“Tea 10¢, BUT TEA.” 





| National 
| Iced lea lime 


(biggest yet) 


Breaks July 8 


You'll be getting Tea Council’s big advertising, publicity, 
and promotion campaigns—plus a powerful assist 
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Sunkist's merehandisin3 staff will be putting up 
60,000 posters like this one in grocery stores. 








fom Sunkist 


This year, National Iced Tea Time (July 8-22) gets a plug on 
every Iced Tea TV commercial; news and feature stories to 
thousands of newspapers, radio and TV stations; and more 
vigorous industry-wide merchandising than ever before. 

For a Sunday punch, Sunkist will feature iced tea in their 
magazine ads and put up 60,000 “Iced Tea with Lemon” 
posters in top-volume grocery store produce departments 
across the country. 

With this kind of support, a well-timed campaign of your 
own should help you break all Iced Tea sales records. 

So—give it the works! Send your full sales force to bat on 
National Iced Tea Time. Plug it in your radio and TV pro- 
motion. Mention it in your correspondence—feature it in 


of the U. S. A., Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue - New York 36, N. Y. 





helping your salesmen 
get maximum results 


By EDWIN H. LEWIS, School of Business Administration 
University of Minnesota 


Part | 


Tea people find they have to fight harder for new sales 
gains. 

Competition is sharper, from inside the industries and 
out. More dollars are being spent to put hard-hitting sales 
messages before the public. Shelf space in grocery stores is 
more difficult to get, and to hold. 

Up and down the line, companies are sharpening every 
selling and merchandising weapon. Probably the pivotal 
factor is the salesman himself. 

Here, developed for the Small Business Administration, 
Washington, D. C., are some down-to-earth pointers for 
policies that will help the salesman to turn in maximum 
results. 


It is easy to send a salesman into the field to get business 
if and where he can find it. Few companies, however, can 
afford to be as casual as this in the coverage of their mar- 
kets, because the failure to give clear responsibility for 
definite territories to specific salesmen results both in lost 
sales and in higher selling costs. 

Year by year, businessmen are finding it necessary to 
give an increasing share of their attention to selling costs. 
Large companies have trained people who devote a great 
deal of time to this subject, but small firms can also improve 
their performance by doing a careful job on the analysis 
and control of selling activities. Until salesmen are responsi- 
ble for a definite market area, little real progress can be ex- 
pected toward attaining better sales control and performance. 

The following suggestions can be used by any small 
company interested in setting up sales territories, and in 
establishing a routing schedule for them. The procedures 
are not difficult, and the advantages of a sound and syste- 
matic approach are many. A little thought given to the 
problem, and some practice with the techniques, will pay 
dividends in better control of salesmen, higher volume 
and lower selling costs. 


Assigning market responsibilities 


Several methods may be used to assign market responsi- 
bilities to salesmen. One procedure, used frequently by 
companies which have a small sales organization, is to have 
each salesman handle a specified list of customers. Every 
salesman, then; keeps the accounts which he has obtained 
and continues to work with them regardless of their lo- 
cation. When a new salesman is hired, he goes into the 
field and obtains new accounts wherever he can find them. 

Over a period of time, however, a situation is almost cer- 
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tain to develop in which salesmen are following routes that 
resemble a rather poorly designed spider web. Result: 
wasted effort. 

Clearly a sales organization operating in this fashion is 
penalized competitively by the higher costs resulting from 
inefhcient marketing coverage. In addition, it is often 
not possible to fix sales responsibility properly. The longer 
this type of organization is permitted to function, the 
more unmanageable it becomes. The market pattern is 
literally a hodgepodge. Furthermore, once this method 
of covering a market is allowed to take root, it becomes 
harder and harder to shift to another approach. Changing 
to a system of assigned territories disrupts the working re- 
lationships between salesmen and customers, endangers the 
morale of the sales organization, and frequently results in 
the loss of both customers and salesmen. Obviously, a 
small business can ill afford this sort of thing. 

A much better way of handling field assignments is to 
hold the salesmen responsible for a particular geographical 
area. This technique helps to insure that the company’s 
entire market will be thoroughly covered. Hard-to-reach 
points are not avoided, and people who may be good po- 
tential customers are much less likely to be overlooked. It 
becomes the responsibility of each salesman, of course, to get 
his full share of the potential business in his territory. Ap- 
propriate sales quotas and other goals—including cost con- 
trols—can then be set up by territory with some expectation 
that they will be reached. Each salesman becomes an expert 
in the selling problems peculiar to his area, and he has a 
definite area of responsibility which serves as a constant 
challenge to him. In addition, field selling costs are re- 


First prize winner in the food division of the annual folding carton 
competition was the Thomas J. Lipton 100 count tea bag packaaqe. 
The carton is produced by Alford Cartons, a division of the Con- 
tinental Paper Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J. More than 6,780 entries 
were submitted in the national competition, sponsored by the Fold- 
ing Paper Box Association of America. 
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duced as the result of more efficient coverage of the market. 

It is not difficult for a small-business operator to set up 
sales territories which will give the desired results and the 
necessary degree of control. Only a few basic principies 
should be kept in mind: 

Keep territory size practical—The territory must be one 
which can be properly covered by the salesman—taking 
into account the number of existing customers, potential 
new customers, the amount of time the salesman is ex- 
pected to spend with each, and the expected call frequency. 

Salesmen must be able, with reasonable effort, to make the 
desired number of calls and give suitable attention to each 
of their accounts. 

Plan efficient sales-call routes —The territory must be one 
which can be routed properly. That is, the salesman must be 
able to cover it efficiently by automobile or public trans- 
portation. The locations of various topographical features 
such as mountain ranges, major rivers and lakes, will have 
a considerable bearing on territorial boundaries and, in 
many cases, size as well. 

Use established geographical boundaries —Wherever pos- 
sible, territories should follow state or county lines. This 
approach not only establishes clear-cut boundaries, but also 
makes it easier to set up other control devices, such as 
sales quotas. It is difficult to determine quotas for areas 
which do not have political boundary lines. 

Group counties by trading areas—The establishment of 
territories usually involves the grouping together of several 
counties. Normally, counties should be grouped along 
trading-area lines to make a salesman’s territory a natural 
and homogeneous market. This procedure is particularly 
necessary where a salesman sells to both wholesalers and 


retailers. In such a case, the territory should follow the 
customary wholesale trading area lines. If it does not do 
so, a salesman may find himself calling on the retail cus- 
tomers of wholesalers who are being served by other 
salesmen. 

Design territories for about equal potential—To the ex- 
tent that it is possible to do so, territories should be set up 
to yield approximately equal potential sales. This gives each 
salesman an essentially equal opportunity and tends to limit 
the cases in which salesmen claim that their performance is 
poor because their areas have low potentials. It may not, of 
course, be possible to attain this objective entirely, but both 
personal selling and advertising will be easier to control if 
the various potentials are kept approximately in balance. 

(Next month: Setting up sales territories) 


Report tea smuggling in Ireland 

Tea smuggling was reported along the tense border 
separating northern and southern Ireland. 

Frank Aiken, former foreign minister, said northern 
Irelanders—who live under the British crown—were taking 
advantage of cheaper tea prices in the south at the ex- 
pense of the Irish Republic’s taxpayers. 

His charge came up during a debate in the Irish Repub- 
lican Dail on changing the customs laws. 

Mr. Aiken demanded to know how much the taxpayers 
of the Irish Republic were contributing to provide cheap 
tea for northern Ireland—tea that was being smuggled across 
the border. 

Finance Minister Gerard Sweetman replied that unfortun- 
ately the people who smuggle tea make no report to the 
government, but so far withdrawals from the Republic's tea 
stocks were not above the average. 
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green tea processing methods 


By PROFESSOR H. MAAS 


(This review of green tea processing methods is trans- 


lated from Kaffee-u. Tee-Makt, Hamburg.) 


Three methods of manufacture are used in Japan, all 
Chinese in origin, but one has been so largely modified in 
the course of time by the Japanese that it may be called the 
Japanese method. 

The first method is practically the same as the Chinese. 
The second has been partly qualified by the Japanese ‘Kai 
Mari’ process. The third has now become the special 
Japanese method, as in making ‘Sen Cha.” 

In Japan two kinds of tea beverages are distinguished, 
namely, leaf teas called Sen Cha, or Nama Cha, and tea 
dusts known as Macha, or Kiki Cha. Sen Cha we understand 
as green tea. 

People attach different values to teas produced by the 
different methods, though they would seem to be simple and 
related. 

In the first method, the leaves, after being aired, are put 
out in the sun, and are then rolled in a closed cylinder. The 
teas are then heated so that at least 50 per cent of the 
water contents are retained. At the end, however, the 
drying takes off about 25 per cent of the original leaf weight. 
The tea thus obtained has a grey-green look and is a market- 
able product which cannot be much improved by other 
processes. 

For the second method (the combination of the Chinese 
method and Japanese Kai Mari) about 450 grams of leaves 
are heated in an iron to about 55° for four minutes, which 
takes off one-quarter of the leaf weight. Leaves a little 
wilted in the pan are to be lightly rolled until they become 
massy or lumpy, though complete crushing of the leaves 
should be avoided. The rolling should last 20 minutes. 

At the end the whole mass is dried for six hours in the 
sun or heated at a temperature of 60° in a heating apparatus 
for 20 minutes. If the tea is meant for export, the rolling 
and drying would be repeated more than once, but in order 
to prevent discoloring and loss of taste, the concluding dry- 
ing should not be done at higher than 70°c. The etherish 
oils can be retained only below this temperature. 

Care is to be taken that only about 25 per cent of the 
original weight is taken off in the end-product. This pre- 
vents further fermentation and oxydation. 

These handmade teas are appreciated in Japan not for 
aroma, but for their look. For judging these, one of the 30 
standard solutions of comparable color categories is used. 

The third method, the particularly Japanese one, is that 
of steaming the tea leaves in bamboo baskets at 80°c to 90°c 
for about 40 minutes. Then the mass is cooled and 
taken for four one-half-hour rolls with hands on a piece of 
paper laid on a metal net. After each roll, the tea is re- 
moved a little from the oven and carefully cooled. Then 
the tea is dried on a rack and put into a paper sack. 

Longer drying improves the quality and taste, but the final 
drying of the product must be a single process. For better 
quality sorts, a heating apparatus may be used. For the 
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common sorts, the water content is reduced in tinned pans. 

The third method differs from the preceding two in 
the fact that it uses steam in handling the teas, and aims 
at picking the color. Something like this is found in the 
manufacture of Paraguay tea or mate. 

The sudden application of heat by steaming deadens the 
protoplasm and cells and hardens the epidermis, so that there 
cannot be loss of color through further fermenting and oxy- 
dation into brown. 

This special Japanese tea gives a more beautifully-colored 
green tea than the first two methods, and the liquor is also 
green. But the aroma content is higher in the teas manu- 
factured by the Chinese methods. However, these Japanese 
teas are sought for their color and look, and not for taste and 
flavor, particularly in the export markets. The teas pre- 
pared by the Chinese methods are generally consumed at 
home. 


Ceylon, India join to promote 


tea consumption in West Germany 


The Ceylon Tea Propaganda Board is joining the Central 
Tea Board of India and the German tea trade in a campaign 
of tea promotion in West Germany. 

This will be the third country where Ceylon and India 
have joined together for tea promotion since India resigned 
its membership of the International Board. 

The first joint campaign was in the U.S.A., the second 
in Canada. 


The Feltons—son John and C. William—having "Brunch with Judy". 


Feltons talk tea on TV 

John Felton, a member of the staff of WTVJ, Miami, 
Florida, introduced his father, William Felton of Henry P. 
Thomson Inc., New York City, as guest on the “brunch 
with Judy” show, following the U.S. Board of Tea Experts 
meeting. 

A tea expert himself, Mr. Felton explained how and why 
the Board operates under the supervision of the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration. 
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30-day trial for 2-ounce 
formula is key for 1955 
iced tea restaurant drive 


‘Make it properly—promote it often,” is the tea industry's 
theme for restaurant iced tea sales this season. 

Tea packer salesmen will urge restaurateurs to give the 
two-ounce formula (two ounces of tea to the gallon of 
water) for iced tea a 30-day trial in their operations this 
summer. To help them promote it often, a full line of new 
display material has been developed. 

When they are contacted, restaurateurs will be offered their 
choice of two methods of preparing two-ounce formula iced 
tea, both of which are officially endorsed by the National 
Restaurant Association. One is called the “regular method” 
and is a recipe for brewing one gallon of iced tea using two 
ounces of tea. The other is called the “concentrate method’”’ 
and provides a recipe for making one gallon of very strong 
tea which is added to four gallons of cold water to give five 
gallons of finished brew. 

Both formulas produce a full flavored drink equivalent 
to the iced tea people make and drink in their homes. Evi- 
dence that a properly made product increases sales is very 
conclusive. Since the two-ounce formula was first introduced 
in 1948, over 34 per cent of the nation’s restaurants have 
adopted it. It is estimated that these restaurants do about 
46 per cent of total iced tea volume. 

The latest Tea Council survey shows that since 1948, 
overall restaurant iced tea sales have increased 6,000,000 
pounds—or 960,000,000 servings. At an average of ten 
cents a glass that is a sales increase for 1954 over 1948 of 


Midyear Tea Meeting 


report in next issue 


Full reports on the fourth annual Midyear Meeting 
of the Tea Association will appear in the next issue of 
CoFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES, formerly The Spice Mill. 

This year's event, which took place at the Hotel Bilt- 
more in New York City after this issue went to press, 
was held with new recognition as one of the industry's 
most decisive annual get-togethers. 

A special section on the Midyear Meeting was in- 
cluded in the last issue of COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES, 
which was distributed at the session. 








$96,000,000. At a 23 per cent food cost, including tea, 
lemons, sugar and ice, this realized increase, and the tre- 
mendous potential open to restaurants, is of very real dollar 
importance to restaurateurs. 

The display materials for the 1955 iced tea season in- 
clude a 32-inch paper iced tea glass, a 32-inch mounted iced 
tea glass, a 10-inch diecut iced tea glass, a 20 by 4 inch 
back bar strip, menu tip-ons, plus a brochure of two-ounce 
formula success stories and recipe cards giving brewing in- 
structions for the two methods. 


Londoner named tea taster 


at Tetley’s Savannah plant 
Alan Davies, a 20-year old Londoner, has been named a 
tea taster at the Savannah, Ga., plant of the Tetley Tea Co. 
He served his apprenticeship in England. 
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tea Is a magic brew 


You can tell whether trouble is on the way, a stranger is coming, 
or stir up trouble among friends — if you believe tea superstitions. 


By JERRY KLEIN 


(This round-up of intriguing tea superstitions is from 
“Lipton News”, Thomas ]. Lipton, Inc., house organ.) 


In the weird realm of superstition and folklore, tea is a 
magic brew. No event in its making or serving lacks its own 
very special meaning for the superstitious. 

Modern science has proved the truth of at least one of 
these tea superstitions—the old belief that you should apply 
tea leaves to a burn. Today we know that the tannic acid 
contained in tea does indeed help to heal burns. 

But as for the other notions about tea—well, let each of 
us judge for himself. 

For example, there’s the belief that a tea leaf floating in 
a cup foretells the arrival of a stranger. Some believers take 
the leaf, place it on the back of the left hand and tap it 
with the other hand until the leaf comes loose. The number 
of taps required to loosen the leaf is supposed to be the 
number of days before the mysterious stranger appears. 

The teapot is surrounded by superstitious beliefs. Break 
it and worse trouble supposedly will cross your path. It’s 
equally unlucky to pour left-over tea back into the pot. 


Kisses are coming 


Stir the teapot and you stir up trouble among friends, the 
saying goes. But don’t worry. Bubbles on tea mean that 
“kisses are coming.” 

Another strange belief is that by putting milk or cream 
into your tea before the sugar “you run the risk of losing 
your sweetheart.” 

And here’s a tip for you men: “If a girl lets a man pour 
her out a second cup of tea, she will succumb to his designs.” 

According to a British superstition, it’s bad luck for two 
people to pour from the same pot. However, this is contra- 
dicted by another British belief that if husband and wife 
pour together, they will be blessed with children. 

Other weird notions center around the tea kettle. For 
instance, it’s supposed to be unlucky to drain the kettle dry. 
And the singing of a kettle means that good news in on 
its way. 

Of course, fortune-telling by means of tea leaves is an old 
custom. No one knows exactly how much is spent each year 
for so-called gypsy tea readings, but estimates run into the 
millions of dollars. 

The ancient Chinese thought that tea was a cure-all, with 
supernatural powers. In the belief that tea was derived from 
the gods in heaven, they made their tea bowls without 
handles, imitating the perfectly round shape of the sun itself. 
And the Chinese valued the beverage so highly they called 
it “liquid jade.” 
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“Tea is better than wine,’ said Emperor Shen-Nung, 
“for it leadeth not to intoxication; neither does it cause a 
man to say foolish things and repent thereof in his sober 
moments.” 

“The first cup of tea moistens my lips and throat,” wrote 
another ancient Chinese, ‘the second cup shatters my lone- 
liness, the third causes the wrongs of life to fade gently 
from my recollection, the fourth purifies my soul, while the 
fifth lifts me to the realm of the unwinking gods!” 

Tea is part of all ceremonies at which superstitious Chinese 
seek the favor of good spirits—birthdays, anniversaries, wed- 
dings, funerals. 

“Drink tea and the animal spirits will be lively and clear,” 
it is said. 

Of ccurse, all visitors in China were served a cup of tea 
after being seated, by superstitious custom, at the left of 
their host. Superstition also forbade a guest to sip his tea 
until he has been urged to do so several times, each time 
replying modestly, “Thank you, but I am not worthy.” 

However, in some parts of China, when the guest finally 
tastes his tea, it’s a signal that he wants to go home. As 
soon as he touches the cup, as a matter of fact, servants get 
his sedan-chair ready to leave. On the other hand, if the 
host drinks before his guest, he “thus delicately notifies the 
visitor that he has business engagements elsewhere.”’ 
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Red China’s tea output low, 
more production sought 

Tea output in Communist China has not reached the 
prewar level, and steps are being taken to increase the pro- 
duction, according to Hong Kong dispatches reported by 
Khalid Askary, Karachi correspondent of CoFFEE & TEA 
INDUSTRIES. 

The Peking Peoples Daily said cold weather in the tea 
producing areas last winter and this spring had caused wide- 
spread damage to tea crops. It demanded ‘strong steps” to 
set tea farmers at work salvaging the crops. 

Tea production had not kept pace with domestic and 
foreign demand, the newspaper said. 

It urged reclamation of neglected tea plantations and the 
opening up of new areas for tea production. 

Chekiang, China’s biggest tea producing province, plans 
2,000 tons of tea this year, six per cent more than last year, 
the new China News Agency reported. 

The agency said state trading organizations “supplied 
thousands of tons of chemical fertilizer to tea growers who 
were carrying out sub-feeding and pruning of tea shrubs.” 

Two British businessmen, members of the unofficial British 
trade mission which visited China, said on their arrival in 
Hong Kong from Canton that they purchased “quite a reason- 
able quantity’ of tea in China. 

They were S. Bodington and A. N. Silver, directors of 
the London Export Corporation. 

Mr. Silver said the Chinese tea would be mixed with 
various other brands of tea for sale in Britain. 

They declined to say the exact amount of tea bought, but 
said that it was mainly black tea of ‘“‘good but low grade”’ 
quality at a “reasonable price.” 


Pakistan makes it easier 
to transfer export quotas 


The Pakistan Tea Act has been amended to provide for 
greater facility in the transfer of export quotas. 

The ordinance also provides for representation on the 
Pakistan Tea Board of the Ministry of Commerce and the 
Tea Traders’ Association of Chittagong, comprising repre- 
sentatives of exporters, blenders, buyers and packers of tea. 

Export of tea in sample packages not cxceeding 20 pounds 
in weight has been allowed without export licence as air 
freight. 

The tea industry had pointed out that the procedure in- 
volved in sending commercial semples by post was dilatory 
and adversely affects the tea trade. 


Section on tea in encyclopedia 
is authored by George Mitchell 

One of the most succinct reviews of the technical aspects 
of the tea available any where is in a recently published 
encyclopedia. 

Written by George Mitchell, former president of the 
Tea Associatioon and retired head of the tea department of 
the General Foods Corp., the material appears in volume 13 
of the Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology, published by 
The Interscience Encyclopedia, Inc., New York City. 

Mr. Mitchell’s material reviews the three primary kinds 
of tea, cultivation factors and practices, processing of green, 
oolong and black tea, the chemistry of tea, grading and legis- 
lative aspects. 

Known throughout the industry, Mr. Mitchell is widely 
recognized as one of the top ranking authorities on tea in 
the country today. 
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Mar. 
1954 
4,401 6,749 
5,129 3,945 
137 I 8 
1,330 1,114 
710 733 
497 629 


Feb. 
1954 
3,756 
4,049 
355 
904 
272 
593 


July 
1954 
1,585 
1,588 
730 
882 
708 
280 


June 
1954 


Jan. 
1954 
3,093 
4,048 
469 
700 
66 
613 


May 


Black 1954 


Ceylon 
India 
Formosa 
Java 
Africa 
Sumatra 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Misc. 


Green 
Japan 
Misc. 


Oolong 
Formosa 
Canton 
Sentd Cntn “ Seis Be 
Misc. 8 3 


Mixed Peer tg 2 4 


TOTALS 


405 306 180 


459 60 57 


11 





*Combined with Sumatra 





Tea Movement into the United States 
(Figures in 1,000 pounds) 


9,87610,315 13,207 16,266 14,285 11,584 6,468 5,022 


Figures cover teas examined and passed, do not include rejections. 


Jan. 
1955 
2,363 
3,188 
801 
1,206* 
134 


Year 
1954 
39,856 
40,871 
4,799 
10,004 
5,710 
4,691 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1954 1954 1954 
1,653 1,640 1,963 
2,283 2,410 3,385 
677 501 621 372 
329 667 688 629 
677 72 67 132 
388 137 289 386 


Aug. 
1954 
1,022 
1,545 
706 
429 
258 


Sept. 
1954 


2,190 
2,144 


5,461 


3,399 
249 


377 


7,630 6,490 6,522 8,051 115,715 8,439 9,591 14,977 


Based on reports from U. S. Tea Examiner. 

















Uses tea company name in attempt 
to mulct Connecticut grocer 


Tea packers might do well to be on the alert for a smooth- 
tongued crook who used the name of a tea packing com- 
pany in an attempt to mulct a Connecticut grocer. 

The details were given by Neil Courtney, secretary of the 
Connecticut Retail Grocers Association, in a warning bulle- 
tin to members: 

“It was brought to our attention by a New Britain grocer 
that he had been approached by a stranger who represented 
himself to be affiliated with the Salada Tea Co. After 
inquiring as to whether the grocer had an outstanding bill 
with the Salada Co., he stated that the company was closing 
its books for their fiscal year on January 31st and that in 
order to collect outstanding receivables he was empowered 
to give a 5% discount for bills under $50 and 10% for 
accounts over $50. 

“Our member in New Britain, who is an alert grocer, im- 
mediately smelled a rat and told the stranger that he would 
check with the association headquarters in Hartford, and 
with that the ‘salesman’ moved toward the door stating that 
if that was going to be his attitude he would have somebody 


else call at a later date. 

“When we were informed, we checked with the Boston 
office of Salada Tea Co. and pointed out that the man was 
driving a 1952 black Ford car with New York markers, was 
about 30 years of age, five feet nine inches tall, with a dark 
complexion. Their answer was that all of their represen- 
tatives covering Connecticut would be driving cars with 
Massachusetts or Connecticut registrations and that the 
proposition in regard to discounts was, of course, not legiti- 
mate. 

We immediately alerted the local and state police, as well 
as radio stations, but up to this date we have not had fur- 
ther reports on the activities of this man.” 


Says India’s tea export quota is a restriction, not a right 

“The government, under the International Tea Arrange- 
ment, does not issue an encashable right, but imposes, 
through the medium of its quota, a restriction on all pro- 
ducers. If this restriction were not there, each producer 
could decide for himself how much of his produce, and 
where, he would sell. If he does not choose to export at 
all, there would be no disability for which his neighbor 
could be called upon to compensate him.” V. I. Chacko. 
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Says Ceylon’s tea exports could be 
doubled by replanting 50% of acreage 


“I believe tea exports could be doubled from Ceylon by re- 
planting only half the existing acreage of tea,’ J. Lamb, 
director of the Tea Research Institute of Ceylon, told those 
present at the Institute’s recent 11th biennial conference, re- 
portes The Tea and Rubber Mail, London. 

The tea bushes, he said, would not last for ever, and must 
be replanted. The tea market was expanding and there was 
a world shortage of tea, he indicated, and emphasized that 
it was imperative production be expanded while the op- 
portunity was here. He was afraid the visions would not be 
fulfilled unless much new capital was put into the industry, 
and noted that at present foreign capital was tending to 
leave the industry rather than go into it. 

Mr. Lamb said “It appears reasonable to assume that 
Ceylon must remain, as it is today, primarily an agricultural 
country, and I do not believe that it places the economy at 
any real disadvantage. 

“Skill in the management of land is becoming as im- 
portant as skill in mining and manufacturing. The value of 
agricultural products relative to industrial products is rising, 
with fluctuations, until there is a much fairer balance be- 
tween the two. The industrialists’ cry for cheap food should 
be countered by agriculturists with a demand for cheap in- 
dustrial products. 
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“Cheap food and living amenities have been used to 
attract people to live in herds and work in industrial con- 
centration camps. The tendency has been to lavish expen- 
ditures on urban areas and neglect rural amenities. This 
is grossly unfair where agriculture is the main revenue 
earner. 

“In the past few years, much has been written and said 
(especially in the electorates at weekends) about plans for 
the future of the country, but little has been actually achieved 
by comparison with the solid, undramatised progress of tea 
production in which I am sure we are all proud to have 
taken part. 

“As an agriculturist, I feel confident that exports of tea 
could be greatly increased. The present demand for tea 
should encourage expansion, and I believe exports could be 
doubled by replanting only half the existing acreage of tea. 
Nothing, however, but the blindest academic detachment 
could close my eyes to the fact that to replant 250,000 acres 
of tea will cost a minimum of 800 miilion rupees. 

G. B. Portsmouth, plant physiologist, in a paper entitled 
“The Expansion of Ceylon Tea Production, Replanting and 
New Planting,’ said: “Manufactured tea accounts for con- 
siderably more than 50 per cent of the value of all exports, a 
fact which clearly indicates the predominant position held 
by our industry in the economic life of this country. Pre- 
dominance in any field carries with it equivalent responsi- 
bilities. 

“How is this responsibility to be discharged? To this 
question there would appear to be only one answer—by grow- 
ing more and still better tea. 

A. To raise the levels of yields given by our existing 
tea areas. This is largely a matter of correct bush manage- 
ment and manuring, coupled with proper attention to the 
control of pests and diseases. 

B. By the replanting of wornout and uneconomic tea 
areas. 

“Unfortunately, not all estates have been able to main- 
tain a satisfactory resupplying program. This failure has 
undoubtedly led to a decline in yields and probably brought 
many of the poorest fields below the minimum economic 
yield level. 

“Such uneconomic fields obviously require replanting with 
better and higher yielding material, or else they should be 
thrown out of production and turned over to growing green 
manures, firewood or any other crop which will give an econ- 
omic return.” 

Mr. Portsmouth added that possibly with the higher prices 
for made tea now being realized, some of these previously 
uneconomic fields are now actually making a profit, and you 
may be tempted to defer any consideration of the necessity 
for replanting. 

“Such complacency is dangerous,” he said, “‘since we have 
no guarantee that present high prices will continue. Further- 
more, the return for each rupee spent in working such poor 
fields must be much less than is obtained from money ex- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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FEMA convention paced 


to quickened 


tempo of industry changes 


By E. N. HEINZ, JR., Chairman 


Convention Committee 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association 


Important business sessions will be combined with 
the pleasures and social activities of an early summer 
vacation at the 46th annual convention of the Flavoring 
Extract Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 
' The convention will be held May 22nd—25th at the 
beautiful Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Those at- 
tending are promised an es- 
pecially enjoyable time, as 
this lake front convention 
site offers complete business 
and vacation facilities, in- 
cluding sports right on the 
hotel's premises. 


The convention's business 
program has been approved 
by FEMA’s Board of Gover- 
nors, and is one of the most 
impressive ever planned to 
serve the interests of alert executives, 
technical men in the flavoring industry. 

Of much interest to everyone will be the report on 
the new FEMA-sponsored research program on vanilla. 
This industry research program has been assigned to the 
internationally known Boyce Thompson Institute of 
Yonkers, N. Y., and the progress which they have made 
during the first six months of their investigation on vanil- 
la will be told by these eminent scientists at the Tuesday 
session. 

A Technical Symposium is also planned for all Tuesday 
afternoon. This program, developed by members of the 
Scientific Research Committee, will be devoted to various 
aspects of flavor technology, and is expected to be of 
special interest to every technical and production man in 
the industry. 

Of prime interest to those in management who must 
chart their future company plans will be the address on 
“Business Outlook” by L. John Kutich, economist for 
the Federal Reserve Bank. On the same Monday morn- 
ing program, C. C. Augustson, president of the Illinois 
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Retail Grocers Association, will discuss ‘My Observa- 
tions on the Merchandising and Sales of Flavoring Ex- 
tracts in Grocery Channels’. These views and ideas of 
an independent retailer will be of special value to those 
who pack a consumer package. 

The important subject of “Product Liability’ will be 
discussed on Tuesday morning by one of the best in- 
formed attorneys in this field, Michael J. Thuma—Ross, 
Berchem, Schwantes and Thuma. To shed further light 
on this topic, Dr. Don Irish, of the Dow Chemical Co., 
will talk on ‘Testing for Toxicity in Layman’s Language’. 

The Tuesday morning session will also include an im- 
portant address by William F. O'Dell, president of, 
Market Facts, Inc. Mr. O'Dell a most interesting and in- 
formative speaker, will endeavor to supply the answer 
to the common question, “How much should you spend 
for advertising?” 

Among other specialists who will round out the busi- 
ness discussions on industry problems will be H. L. 
Janovsky, chairman of the newly formed FEMA Food 
Additives Committee. He will review how the flavoring 
industry is endeavoring to cope with the important sub- 
ject of chemicals in food. 

Unusually complete arrangements have also been made 
for entertainment, with special features planned for 
ladies who do not wish to attend business sessions. 

The convention will get underway at the Hospitality 
Night Cocktail Party, to start at 5:00 p.m. on Sunday 
evening. This will be a wonderful opportunity to get 
better acquainted with other association members and 
suppliers. The beautiful Edgewater Country Club has 
been selected for the annual FEMA Golf Tournament, 
to be held on Monday afternoon. The event will be- 
gin at 12:30 p.m., with luncheon at the Club, and the 
ladies are welcome to participate. 

A sightseeing tour of Chicago for ladies and non-golfers 
is also scheduled for Monday afternoon. The buses for 
this conducted tour will leave from the front of the 
hotel at 12:30 p.m. and luncheon will be served in 

(Continued on page-72) 
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FEMA explores Montezuma’s treasure 


By H. L. JANOVSKY, Chairman 


Scientific Research Committee 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association 


One night in the year 1520, the Spanish conqueror Cortez 
sat in the Halls of Montezuma, marveling at the sparkling, 
wondrous display of golden treasure, awaiting his bold 
seizure. A hand extended a golden goblet, which he quickly 
evaluated as to its value, yet when he sipped its contents, 
his eyes lighted with wonder 
and delight. Here was yet 
another treasure. He was 
puzzled as to its worth, and 
undoubtedly asked the human 
question, ‘What is it?” 

This was civilization’s first 
introduction to Vanilla, The 
Queen of Flavor. 

Cortez would marvel even 
more at his question, had he 
known then that 435 years 
later, the FEMA Scientific 
Committee would be asked 
the same question about this treasure, vanilla flavor: “W hat 
is it?” And: “How can you prove it is?” 

Of course, we are aware that labled 35 per cent alcoholic 
pure vanilla extract should contain the legal amount of ex- 
tractive matter from 13.35 ounces of properly cured vanilla 
beans. 

The complex chemistry of vanilla extractives has not been 
thoroughly explored, and known analytical procedures for 
the evaluation of these extractives have been questioned as 
to their worth in determining the quality and flavor of the 
finished extract. 

Quality-minded extract manufacturers have a sincere de- 
sire to explore the unknown, to achieve the goal of a stan- 
dardized pure vanilla and preservation of the true vanilla 
flavor, so that it will be treasured, now and in the future, 
by the ultimate consumer. 

Beginning the exploration into mysteries of vanilla, we 
find that the cured beans contain vanillin, secondary aro- 
matic compounds, resins, organic acids, volatile oil, fixed 
oil, sugar, gum, tannin, wax, fat cellulose, and undetermined 
nitrogenous bodies. Many confuse the true vanilla flavor 
with that derived from one of its components, vanillin, 
which is also produced synthetically. 

The green vanilla beans do not contain vanillin and 
are devoid of the fragrance of the properly cured beans. 
Vanillin is formed in the bean during the process of 
curing by hydrolysis from coniferin, a glucoside found in 
plants. Coniferin is first split into its alcohol and glucose, 
by means of an enzyme. The coniferyl alcohol is then 
oxidized to vanillin, by an oxidase which is present in 
the bean. 

The object of curing is to arrest the natural vegetative 
processes and hasten the changes that lead to the complex 
aromatic flavoring constituents via hydrolytic enzymatic 
reactions with the contained glucosides. 

Vanilla beans emit a sweet pleasant balsamic, particularly 
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aromatic aroma, which has led to much investigation as 
to its composition and its relation to flavor. 

Past indications are that the odor of vanilla beans 
could be due to a fermentative decomposition of hetero- 
sides, of which the principal one is vanilloside. Besides 
this glucoside, there exist others which upon decompo- 
sition give vanillic alcohol and protocatechuic aldehyde. 
The most interesting one seems to be a heteroside, not 
yet isolated or studied, which upon fermentative reaction, 
yields an oily yellowish substance, whose structure is 
that of an ester. It is probable that it is this ester which 
gives vanilla its own special aroma. 

The charasteristic flavor and aroma of vanilla could 
be due to the mixture of oleoresins, organic complexes 
and vanillin formed during the curing process. 

The above facts help illustrate that the flavor and 
quality of pure vanilla is not entirely due to the presence 
of vanillin only. Further, it helps us to understand that 
the chemistry of vanilla is very difficult to define, leading 
to exploration of a maze of complex natural organic 
reactions. 

Yet, in its complicated nature may lie the clues we seek, 
for the purpose of quantitative identification and measure- 
ment of quality and flavor. 

Research and utilization of new, modern analytical 
techniques like chromatography, or infra-red spectro- 
photometry may aid in our explorations in the unknown 
realms of vanilla. 

Somehow or other, when in close daily contact with a 
problem, one may overlook the obvious. With this 
thought in mind, the FEMA Scientific Research Commit- 
tee suggested that our association seek a fresh outlook and 
a professional explorer to search in the past and peer 
into the future for the entire answers we seek, to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

The Boyce Thompson Institute of Plant Research, 
Yonkers, N. Y. was selected to pioneer the exploratory 
search, with direction by the FEMA Scientific Research 
Committee, who have proposed the following initial out- 
line of research: 

1. Flavor evaluation based on investigation of un- 
known constituents that may contribute to the quality 
of Vanilla Products. 

a. Isolation and classification (possible identifica- 
tion of known and unknown flavor compon- 
ents.) 

. Development of quantitative methods for de- 
terminations of flavor components. (Based on 
above findings.) 

Establish new methods for determining purity of 

vanilla products, as a new basis for proposed standards 

of identity. 

Development of standards for vanilla beans. 

Based on the completion of the above findings, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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standards in the flavor industry 


By DR. ARTHUR S. WENDT, Chairman 
Standards Committee 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Association 


The Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States believes that the 50-year-old advisory standards 
set up by the Food and Drug Act of 1906 need to be brought 
up to date, in keeping with modern methods of manufactur- 
ing extracts. 

The Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938, which re- 
placed the Act of 1906, did 
set up a procedure for hear- 
ings to establish definitions 
and standards of identity for 
foods, but has not yet gotten 
around to holding such hear- 
ings for flavoring extracts. 

The only criteria of purity of 
flavoring extracts at the 
present time are the general 
provisions of the law covering 
misbranding or adulteration. 

To help arrive at a sound basis for standards of identity 
the FEMA, following its long-established policy of cooper- 
ation with the Food and Drug Administration, has subsi- 
dized research on vanilla at the Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research. The Vanilla Bean Importers’ Associ- 
ation has joined with us in the financing of this project. 

It is worth noting that Federal Specifications EE-E-911 b, 
dated October 2nd, 1952, are not legal standards, as some 
people seem to think. They are specifications to be used for 
the guidance of Federal agencies in making purchases of 
flavoring extracts (Sec. IV, Part 5, of the Federal Standards 
Stock Catalog). 


We are looking for an ingredient in vanilla that will be 
present in all types of beans and practically invariant in 
range. An analytical determination of this component 
would then serve as a criterion of the purity of the product. 


By the time the Food and Drug Administration sets a 
date for hearings on establishment of definitions and stand- 
ards of identity for vanilla extract (and lemon, orange and 
other extracts), we hope to have data that will simplify this 
difficult problem. 


In setting up standards for a whole industry, one must 
proceed with care and caution. There is a wide variety of 
vanilla beans used: Bourbons, Mexicans, Javas, Tahitis, 
Guadeloupes, etc. Within these varieties, there are various 
grades: primes, seconds, thirds, and fourths, as well as 
splits of the last three grades. To insure the fairness of 
the future standards, it is important that the constants used 
will not eliminate vanilla extracts made by reputable com- 
panies, using good manufacturing practices, from any of 
these types of vanilla beans. 

This work on standardization of vanilla extracts and other 
vanilla products should be accompanied, if not preceded, by 
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a standardization of the basic raw material involved, namely 
vanilla beans. Since practically all the vanilla beans enter- 
ing the United States come through the hands of the mem- 
bers of the Vanilla Bean Association, they are the group 
best fitted to devise standards for these beans. A com- 
mittee has been appointed within this association to look 
into this phase of the overall program. 

While all this effort is being concentrated now on vanilla 
extract, we are not overlooking the fact that eventually work 
should be done on the true fruit extracts also. The avenue 
of approach on these products may be through the ester 
values or analysis of the oxygenated components present in 
true fruits. 

Basic research in vanilla, sponsored wholeheartedly by 
our association and the Vanilla Bean Importers’ Association, 
cannot help but produce results that will improve the quality 
of our products and benefit not only our industry but the 
consuming public as well. 


FEMA convention paced to quickened 
tempo of industry changes 
(Continued from page 69) 





Chicago’s Chinatown Won Kow Restaurant. The tour 
will return to the hotel by 4:30 p.m. At 8:00 p.m. on 
Monday evening, an Hawaiian dinner dance is planned 
in a Polynesian Room of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

On Tuesday, a ladies program is planned at 2:30 p.m. 
in the Hotel Lincoln Room. At 6:30 p.m. the President's 
Annual Reception and Cocktail Party, with the banquet 
following in the grand ballroom at 7:30 p.m. Music by 
Lou Breese and his orchestra will be a feature of the 
annual banquet. Breese, one of the nation’s most popular 
orchestra leaders, was on N.B.C.—TV's spectacular “Show 
of Shows” for six months. He was also with N.B.C. 
seven years coast-to-coast, six years at the famous Chez 
Paree, and four years at the Chicago Theater. 


The 46th annual Convention Committee has provided 
for entertainment that will be enjoyable to the men of 
the industry and especially to their ladies. 


The quickened tempo of changes which is becoming so 
increasingly evident in every industry prompted the com- 
mittee to plan a business program that will be informa- 
tive and interesting; a program full of new ideas not only 
for management and sales managers, but chemists and 
production men as well, Gee 

Those who attend this year’s convention will depart 
with some new ideas and thoughts to stimulate their 
own business activities. 
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the chemistry 


“The Chemisiry of Vanilla” was originally written as a 
chapter for a contemplated book. This article, the second 
half of Part Ill, is the conclusion. 


This neutral portion of the resin was studied from an- 
other point of view, i.e., its color producing function. 
By comparing the color produced by the resins when 
diluted back to the volume of the original extract with 
the color intensity of the original extract, we found that 
the resin color represented a goodly percentage of the 
color of the extract. Tests that we have run indicate 
that the resin color is more soluble in Marsh reagent than 
the original extract color. Previous work*’ indicates 
that when vanilla resins are precipitated and separated 
from the extract and reconstituted to the volume of the 
original extract that they represent a goodly portion of 
the total vanilla color, but only a minor portion of the 
total vanilla lead number. 

A comparison of six varieties of beans showed that 
although the resin was responsible for the bulk of the 
color, the darkest colored extracts did not necessarily 
have the most resins. It was noted that the more col- 
loidal resins had the least color. 

Since color is important in vanilla extract and one 
of the hardest to find a substitute for, its identity is of 
great interest to us. Working on the premise original- 
ly set forth by Vincente and Jones*, i.e., that the oxi- 
dative enzyme system of vanilla is capable of oxidizing 
vanillin to quinone bodies and thence to condensed stable 
pigments. We tried chemically to oxidize vanillin on 
the assumption that the neutral colored resin was a 
vanillin polymer. Several of our drastic treatments gave 
indications of success, although none quite produced the 
same results as vanilla. 

Vanillin, on oxidation, first turns to a red mass with 
little tinctorial power, but on further treatment gradual- 
ly turns reddish brown, brown, brown-black and finally 
to an alcohol insoluble mass. Somewhere in the middle 
of this treatment a product is produced, brownish in 
color, that is almost completely soluble in Marsh reagent, 
gives a dark brown precipitate with lead acetate solution 
and when dissolved in 35 per cent alcohol and tested 
for resins—gives a roughly characteristic vanilla resin. 
When we found a product that gave the analytical tests 
of the neutral resin, the color was too brown. In order 
to obtain a reddish brown color simulating a good vanilla, 
not enough resin was obtained. 

We can theorize on what happens when vanillin is 
oxidized in the vanilla bean. It is possible that three 
molecules react in the first stages following the typical 
reaction of phenols and aldehydes (similar to formation 
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of vanilla 


By JAMES J. BRODERICK, Flavor Chemist 
Givaudan Flavors Inc. 


of phenol-formaldehyde resins). In this type of reaction, 
steric hindrance by the methoxy group is overcome by a 
possible shifting of that group to another position. Water 
is split off and the reaction continues until a high 
molecular weight resin is obtained, The evolution of 
carbon dioxide from vanilla beans during curing, over 
and above what's needed for normal respiration, and the 
presence of p-hydroxy benzaldehyde in vanilla, points to 
the possibility that vanillin is partly demethoxylated be- 
fore it forms a resinous material. The splitting out of 
water from this type of phenolic structure would very 
probably result in intra molecular shifts to form a stable 
quinone structure accounting for the color of the resins 
and the extract. Naturally, we would expect the end 
products of this reaction to be a combination of many 
intermediate stages of the oxidation and polymerization 
of vanillin. The presence of the cinnamates in most of 
the resinous balsams, as well as in vanilla beans, makes 
one conscious of the fact that molecules, other than vanil- 
lin, may be contributing to the structure of resins. It 
also puts one on the alert for the possible addition of 
these resinous balsams to vanilla for flavor and increased 
resin value. Fortunately, they do not have the color of 
natural vanilla resins. 

It is probable, therefore, that additional aldehydes 
and aromatics, other than vanillin, form links in the 
chain of reactions which result in vanilla color and resin. 
It is also apparent that what we know as vanilla resin 
is a complex mixture of condensed vanillin (and possibly 
other) molecules representing different stages of the con- 
densation and oxidation process. This explains why in 
our examination of the six varieties of beans there was 
no correlation between the degree of color and the amount 
of resin. 

In a series of experiments under conditions somewhat 
analagous to the conditions existing in vanilla beans 
during curing, we were able to oxidize vanillin and obtain 
a product almost identical to vanilla resin. Optimum 
concentrations and time factors had to be worked out 
in order to obtain a satisfactory product. The product 
obtained was identical to the neutral vanilla resin in 
physical properties, having the same color, and it was 
soluble in amyl and ethyl alcohols and aqueous potasium 
hydroxide. It has a very slight heavy vanilla odor. Due 
to its obvious advantage as a vanilla adulterant, we are 
not describing the method of preparation in any detail 
until we have perfected a method for its detection. 

Now, let us assume that the neutral resin is a com- 
plex mixture caused by oxidase enzyme action on vanillin 
and perhaps some of the other constituents of vanilla. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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“Tl take vanilla 


— pure vanilla’ 


RL IP ET SP I I ST IY 


By HENRY SALOMON, President 


Vanilla Bean Association of America, Inc. 


Pure vanilla is still the most loved, the most exhilarating 
and the world’s most popular flavor. There is no other 
aroma that pleases and satisfies the palate as much and 
has such a tantalizing fragrance. 

Many efforts have been made to imitate and synthesize 

the quality, aroma and taste 
of pure vanilla, but none 
has completely succeeded. 
None of the  substitutive 
formulations are either as 
good or as desirable as the 
natural product. 

The basic components of 
the vanilla bean are still not 
thoroughly understood. Of 
all the flavorful ingredients, 
it seems only vanillin is imi- 
tated, yet the natural seed 
pod, or “bean”, of the orchid 
plant, Vanilla Planifolia, contains volatile oils, sugars, 
gum, fat, waxes, resins, vanillin, organic acids, natural 
coloring matters and mineral constituents. All these 
very essential constituents are necessary parts of the 
over-all flavor of pure vanilla. 

Is it any wonder that the consumer is quite willing to 
pay additional costs for the true vanilla extract? The 
difference in flavor and aroma between the natural extract 
and the substitute product can easily be detected. 

Vanilla beans, being a natural product, are of course 
sometimes subject to very large variations in price. 
Prices fluctuate according to crop and climatic conditions. 
Last year vanilla beans were almost at record high levels. 


This was indirectly the result of too low prices during 


the previous several years. Growers, discouraged by 
the low returns, abandoned their plantations, but the 
climb in prices encouraged new planting. 

It takes several years before any great change can 
occur. At the time of this writing, prices are getting 
more normal, i.e., they are at a level where both curers 
and users will be content. However, regardless of whether 
prices are high or low, vanilla must be considered a 
necessity, and even if prices have gone to what some 
might consider unreasonable heights, true vanilla will 
still be one of the cheapest flavoring materials. 

Let us hope that in the future prices will never become 
so low as to deter growers from attending to their vanilla 
plantations, but that prices will remain within reason 
and thus encourage the use of this fine, unique, distinctive 
and incomparable flavoring agent. 

While price will always be an important factor, it should 
not be stressed to the detriment of quality. In too many 
instances, manufacturers of vanilla extract are more in- 
tent upon complying with U.S. Food & Drug Administra- 
tion regulations—which of course, is necessary—than with 
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quality as expressed in flavor, aroma and fragrance of 
the finished product. 

Let us not forget that vanilla extract improves with 
age. There is a marked difference between extract just 
percolated and extract that has been allowed to age for 
a few months. 

In the rough and tumble of selling extract, too often 
price is sold rather than taste and flavor. As a result, 
the public gradually loses the sense of appreciating this 
pleasant, discriminating and mouth-watering flavor. It 
is not only the gourmet who recognizes the suave and 
delicate taste of true vanilla; the general public is also 
aware of it. Compare it with the crude and heavy taste 
of the synthetic product. The difference between the 
true and the synthetic is that in the former, not only is 
the first taste delicious and gratifying, but best of all, the 
after-taste is too, the taste people remember the longest. 

Let me say there is no need for real vanilla bean 
flavor to compete with the synthetic product. The public 
likes the scintillating aroma of pure vanilla. There is 
plenty of room in a country like the United States to 
increase the demand for pure extract, but the quality 
must be good. If the manufacturer tries to bring prices 
down at the expense of quality, in the long run it will 
work against the interests of both manufacturer and con- 
sumer. The solution is to make a better finished product. 


The Vanilla Bean Association of America, Inc., is doing 
a good deal of promotion work. This takes the form of 
a progressive research program for the vanilla bean in- 
dustry, a public relations program, and the issuance and 
distribution of a booklet on vanilla. 

The research program has been started by the Flavoring 
Extract Manufacturers Association in conjunction’ with 
the Vanilla Bean Association. It is making a study of the 
conjunction with the Vanilla Bean Association. It is 
making a study of the composition and chemical con- 
stituents of vanilla with a view to improving the pro- 
duction and processing of vanilla beans, and possibly 
establishing standards of identity that the consumer can 
trust. 

The Union Intersyndicale de la Vanille in Madagascar 
has undertaken a public relations program in the United 
States. This is being done by placing information about 
our product in the editorial space of magazines, news- 
papers and other media. A well-known public relations 
counsel has been engaged for this purpose. 

The Vanilla Bean Association has reedited its booklet, 
“The Story of Pure Vanilla”. It is written in simple 
and easily understood language. It is illustrated, and tells 
about the romance of vanilla from its early discovery to 
the latest processing of extract. In addition it contains 
a large number of recipes developed by experienced home 

(Continued on page 82) 
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trends in flavor oils 


By LOUIS GAMPERT, President 


Essential Oil Association of the U.S.A. 


I have been asked to write a brief report on the current 
essential oil situation. Since this publication, COFFEE & TEA 
INDUSTRIES, is directed to the food industries, I shall con- 
fine my comments to the more important flavor oils. The 
flavor essential oils can be divided into three main classifi- 
cations: citrus oils, mint oils, 
spice oils. 

Starting with the citrus oils, 
cold pressed oil of orange, 
both the California and the 
Florida variety, are at the low- 
est level I can remember, so 
low in fact, that one large 
Florida oil presser has ceased 
production. Orange oil, being 
strictly a byproduct of the 
ever growing juice and con- 
centrate business, will be 


available at a low price for a 

long while to come. The price of orange oil may, and prob- 
ably will, rebound somewhat from its present low level, 
as the selling price is too close to the cost of production, 
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but even at 75 cents or a dollar a pound, orange oil would 
still be a very cheap flavoring ingredient. 

Oil of limes, especially distilled, which is the most widely 
used variety and for which Mexico is the principal supplier 
to this country, is also very low in price. The Mexican 
government is aiming to guarantee the producers a fair re- 
turn, and this could lead to higher prices. Distilled limes 
oil from Haiti has always commanded a premium over the 
Mexican oil, and will follow the price trend of that product. 

Lemon oil prices have see-sawed considerably during the 
past year, having reached a very high figure about a year 
ago, coincidentally with a rather severe shortage of the 
commodity. Prices then began to ease off somewhat, and the 
supply situation improved. More recently, prices have again 
upped, although no shortage of the oil has as yet material- 
ized. 

Some low priced Italian lemon oil makes its appearance 
from time to time, but for flavoring purposes, our California 
oil is predominantly preferred. In general, with respect to 
the Citrus oils, I believe that some firming of prices is to be 
expected, but with supplies adequate. 

The mint oils present a familiar pattern. The law of 
supply and demand has never been more clearly demon- 
strated, particularly in the case of spearmint oil. About a 
year ago, spearmint oil was selling for approximately $8.00 
per pound. With oil at this price, the growers planted 
spearmint in considerable acreage. When the larger crop be- 
came available last fall, the price of the oil declined to 
around $3.75 a pound. It has since firmed somewhat, to 
about $4.50 a pound. Spearmint oil is good property at this 
price, I feel, because the growers will probably plant less, 
and with a somewhat smaller crop next year, prices should 
again advance. 

Peppermint oil has displayed steadily increasing strength 
since early in 1954. Since that date, when the price was 
slightly under $5.00 a pound, there have been about five 
advances to present levels of about $8.00 a pound, at which 
figure the price is firm and the market strong in the country. 
There has been some inventory liquidation on the part of 
dealers. There is a possibility of some price easing when 
new crop oils come into the market later in the year. 

Two of the most important spice oils present quite a 
contrast. Clove oil, although still quite high in price, has 
come down considerably from its peak and is quite readily 
available. On the other hand, oil of cassia for all practical 
purposes is non-existent. When a few pounds can be ob- 
tained now and then, they command an exorbitant price.. 

The absence of cassia oil in the U.S. market, is, as is 
well known, due to the embargo on materials originating 
in Red dominated China. Fortunately, artificial oil of cassia 
does a highly commendable flavoring job, so that the absence 
of the natural oil is not felt too much. These same remarks 
apply equally well to oil of anise, which although not classi- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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the chemistry of vanilla 
(Continued from page 74) 





It is responsible for the bulk of the resin as well as the 
bulk of the vanilla color. With lead acetate, it gives a 
dark brown precipitate that accounts for a small portion 
of the total lead number. When dissolved in alcohol 
and diluted with water containing fruit pectin to 35 per 
cent alcohol and then precipitated in the normal manner 
by lead acetate, the combination gives a yellowish-brown 
precipitate similar to the lead precipitate color of vanilla 
extract. 

We have now gained a good idea of what happens 
in the vanilla bean. A number of heterosides are split 
during the process to give vanillin and related aromatics. 
These end-products are further acted upon by oxidase 
and peroxidase enzymes to give additional flavor and 
resin producing end products. 

As far as the aromatic constituents of Bourbon vanilla 
are concerned, vanillin is the chief aromatic present, but 
it is supplemented by cinnamic, protocathechuic 1,3,4, 
aldehyde and p-hydroxybenzaldehyde, cinnamic and vanil- 
lic alcohols, cinnamic, protocathathechuic 1,3,4 and vanil- 
lic acids, other unidentified cinnamate and vanillate de- 
rivatives and possibly oxidative end products of the above 
and condensation products of some of these aromatics. A 
well-aged vanilla extract undoubtedly contains esters of 
the acids and/or acetals of the aldehydes present coupled 
with the ethyl alcohol used as the solvent. 

The flavor produced by the above mentioned aromatics 
is undoubtedly responsible for the bulk of the vanilla 
flavor. In addition, the sugars, pectins, gums, waxes, 
mineral salts, etc., contribute to the flavor mainly by 
giving added body and depth of flavor. 

The oxidative end products of vanillin and perhaps 
some of the other aromatics form condensed stable pig- 
ments and resins. These are responsible for the bulk of 
the color, the largest portion of the resin, a small part 
of the lead number and may contribute slightly to the 
flavor of vanilla. Cinnamic acid (anisic in Tahiti beans) 
and perhaps some of the other acids, probably form part 
of the resin, and with some of the volatile acids give a 
slightly acid extract. The bulk of the lead number is 
due to pectins, gums, mineral salts, acids, etc., present 
in the water soluble portion of the bean. The mineral 
salts are also responsible for the ash content of vanilla 
extract. 

With this knowledge of the constituents and compo- 
sition of vanilla, we are now in a better position to do a 
number of things. First, we can select the correct beans 
and make a better extract. Second, we can formulate a 
better imitation vanilla. Third, we are now in a better 
position to seek and find better standards for vanilla ex- 
tracts and beans. Fourth, we can direct our future re- 
search towards filling the gaps in our knowledge and 
verifying the assumptions made. 
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flavor materials 


As a primary source of supply for flavor materials, 
Givaudan, the world’s largest producer of aromatics, 
has played a dominant role in the development of 
flavoring science. 

We offer you a complete line of flavors for confec- 
tionery, ice cream, bakery and other products—all skill- 
fully created to lend true taste appeal. At your request, 
our flavor staff will study your individual problem and 
make recommendations from hundreds of proven Givau- 
dan flavors. Or we will develop an individual creation to 
meet your specific needs. Make Givaudan your flavor 
headquarters. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia « Boston « Cincinnati + Detroit 
Chicago « Seattle « Los Angeles « Toronto 
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the alcohol drawback picture 


By JOHN N. CURLETT, Chairman 


Alcohol Tax Committee 


Flavoring 


Shortly after our last convention, a summary of the 
“Drawback Questionnaire” that was forwarded to our 
members on April 23rd, 1954, was compiled. Seventy 
per cent of our members responded. The compilation 
revealed that 20 per cent of our members have taken 
advantage of, and qualified 
for, the filing of monthly 
drawback claims, and at said 
time, 80 per cent of our 
members remained on the 
quarterly drawback basis. 

Another interesting de- 
velopment also revealed that 
members filing monthly 
drawback claims received re- 
funds within ten to 20 days, 
whereas members filing quar- 
terly drawback claims re- 
ceived refunds within 20 to 
75 days, with a national average of 48 days. It was 
also interesting to note that all our members filing 
monthly drawback claims were now satisfied with the 
current system, whereas some of our members filing 
quarterly drawback claims suggested a_permit-and- 
bond system, with payment of net tax at the time of 
withdrawal. 

During the past year, our entire membership was 
continually advised regarding amendments proposed by 
the House Ways and Means Committee, as likewise by 
the Senate Finance Committee, to the Revised Revenue 


Extract Manufacturers Association 


Code of 1954 relating to the excise tax on distilled 
spirits, which included Sec. 5001, Imposition Rate and 
Attachment of Tax; Sec. 5131, Eligibility and Rate of 
Tax; Sec. 5132, Registration and Regulation; Sec. 5133, 
Investigation of Claims; and Sec. 5134, Drawback, 
which was subsequently enacted into law. 

The amendments in substance extended the current 
rate of tax on distilled spirits to April Ist, 1955; the 
words “fully tax paid” appearing in Sections 5131 and 
5132 were deleted and there was substituted in lieu 
thereof the words, “on which the tax has been de- 
termined”. Section 5134 (a) (1) was amended in that 
the word “paid” was deleted and there was substituted 
in lieu thereof the word, “determined”. 

In December of last year, FEEMA members received 
copies of Regulations, Part 197, Drawback on Distilled 
Spirits Used in Manufacturing Nonbeverage Products, 
issued by the Internal Revenue Service. There were 
only a few minor amendments written into the regula- 
tions from the former regulations. I believe the most 
essential was an amendment which provides that a claim 
shall be deemed to have been “filed” if delivered by 
the United States mail after the three month period, 
the date of the United States postmark stamped on the 
cover in which the claim is mailed shall be deemed to 
be the date of delivery. I do not, however, believe it 
to be a good practice to await the last day of the quar- 
terly period before filing drawback claims. It is best 
for them to be prepared and filed immediately on the 
ending of a quarterly period. 
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flavor developments 


on the West Coast 


By DR. ALEXANDER KATZ, President 


It has been noticed that the requirements and production 

of cold pressed lemon and orange oils for the 1955 season 
have shown a great deal of improvement. The same applies 
to the demand for concentrated citrus juices and concen- 
trated citrus oils. For a couple of months there was some 
recession in lemon oil de- 
mand, which caused a slight 
reduction in lemon oil prices. 
In the past two months, de- 
mand for and price of lemon 
oil have shown an upward 
trend and supplies have been 
normalized. 

There is some study under 
way for increasing produc- 
tion of lime oil on the Pacific 
Coast, which has been very 
negligible here to the present 
time. Some distilled oils of 
lemon and orange appeared on the market and examination 
of samples have shown possibilities of utilization of distilled 
oil of lemon, particularly in the hard candy industry. If 
this could be achieved successfully, then the consumption of 
expressed lemon oil will be relieved somewhat to the point 
where more lemon oil would be offered for the beverage 
trade. 

Quite a few flavoring firms are utilizing citrus juices in 
their beverage basis in ever-increasing quantities. There are 
numerous important independent bottlers in the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco areas who are using continually increas- 
ing quantities of concentrated fruit juices. Quite a lot of 
fruit juices and essential oils are produced by independent 
companies. Such products are being shipped throughout the 
United States, and the business trend in the citrus lines is 
very active. There are several manufacturing plants special- 
izing in the production of flavors for bottling, ice cream, 
confectionery and baking industries. 

Great interest has been shown throughout the United 
States in the development of newly discovered aromatics 
used in flavors. Most of the prime manufacturers of raw 
materials do not publicize such discoveries, as they are con- 
sidered more or less trade secrets. It is our desire to acquaint 
flavoring and food chemists with the recent developments 
of aromatics, as many of them do really render the desired 
effects, improving the finished products. Quite often in- 
formation given on some of the aromatics is misleading. 
Most of such aromatics are offered to the flavor chemist 
under assumed trade names, and although some chemical 
and physical data are given, the true chemical identity is 
not revealed. It has been our aim to search for new aro- 
matics and market them under the true chemical nomen- 
clature, giving information as to the utilization and identity 
of such aromatics. 


We on the Pacific Coast have found and tested several 
simulated materials on the market which are offered under 
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pseudo-chemical names, such as Aldehyde 19 and 20, suggest- 
ing them for pineapple, raspberry, etc. We do believe that 
such products should be classified as artificial mixtures and 
labeled in such a way as not to mislead the user. 

We had an opportunity to examine a product labeled 
cheese aldehyde which was nothing but a mixture of some 
synthetic esters dissolved in vegetable oil. Several times, 
upon request from our customers, we checked on products 
which are offered on the market as “dihydro vanilloin and 
vanillic ester’. The former represents vanillin recrystallized 
from a small amount of hydroalcoholic extractions of vanilla, 
licorice and St. John’s bread, forming large brownish crystals. 
The same product in powdered form was just broken-up 
large crystals. As to “vanillic ester’, although we made 
various samples of vanillic esters of ethyl, methyl, butyl, 
propyl, etc., alcohols, using vanillic acid as acid radical, the 
examined sample of so-called “‘vanillic ester”, represents 
nothing but pulverized vanillin with a trace of acetic acid 
to bring out the flavor. 

We also examined a liquid called “‘cinnamyl anthranilate’. 
The true product is actually in solid form. The sample we 
examined represented a mixture of methyl anthranilate and 
other esters, etc. While the sample had a flavor somewhat 
reminiscent of grape, it was not true cinnamyl anthranilate, 
which is more stable than methyl or ethyl anthranilates. We 
synthesized cinnamyl anthranilate in 1946, and have been 
producing it in its pure form ever since. Synthesis of this 
chemical body yielded a crystalline material of “grapey” 
character and of high fixative value which is important in 
the production of beverage and candy flavorings. It is im- 
portant for a flavoring chemist to select pure products under 
true nomenclature, having complete chemical and physical 
data, to be able to determine the usability of such products. 

Since early syntheses by Wallach, Tiemann, etc., it has 
been the goal of a great many organic chemists to synthesize 
not only aromatics found in essential oils, but also aro- 
matics found in fruits, vegetables, etc. Along this line it 
is important to mention the achievement of Dr. Hagen-Smit, 
et. al., of the California Institute of Technology. They suc- 
ceeded in isolating a number of organic constituents found 
in pineapple, some of which were already known, but the 
most important product isolated at the Cal-Tech micro- 
chemical laboratory is methyl beta methyl thiolpropionate, 
commonly known as pineapple mercaptan. We reproduced 
Hagen-Smith’s synthesis and are now producing pineapple 
mercaptan to improve the flavor of pineapple, giving it a 
more natural juicy taste. 

Many other organic chemicals were isolated from natural 
products. Among others of importance is alpha furfuryl 
mercaptan, commonly known as coffee mercaptan, an im- 
portant flavor-bearing aromatic found in roasted coffee. The 
addition of coffee mercaptan to instant coffee restores the 
flavor lost in process of manufacture. 

(Continued on page 81) 





trends in certified food colors 


By LOUIS J. WOOLF, President 
H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc. 


Processers and manufacturers of food products are, of 

course, familiar with the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 
1938. Under this Act a system for the certification of coal- 
tar colors was set up. It provides for three separate lists 
of colors—only one of which, the FD & C list (colors for 
use in foods, drugs and cos- 
metics) can be used in foods. 
The other two list the D & C 
(drugs and cosmetics) and 
the EXT. D&C (externally 
applied drugs and cosmetics) 
may not be used in products 
to be consumed as foods. 

At the present time there 
is under consideration a pro- 
posal for re-listing three of 
the FD & C colors to External 
D&C colors. A hearing on 
this matter was held in Wash- 
ington last year and to date the final order has yet to be 
issued. 

This action has received some publicity in the trade press, 
and I think a discussion on the history of certified colors, 
and what criteria were used in establishing the present list 
is in order. 

The use of coloring matter was recognized by Congress 
as a problem which might affect the health of the nation. 

In May, 1900, under the allocation of funds for the 
general expenses of the Bureau of Chemistry, there was in- 
cluded an item ‘To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate the character of proposed food preservatives and 
coloring matters, to determine their relation of digestion and 
health and to establish the principles which should guide 
their use.” 

Several years prior to the passage of the Food & Drug 
Act of 1906, the Secretary of Agriculture appointed Dr. 
Bernard C. Hesse as an expert consultant on coal-tar colors. 
Dr. Hesse had had broad experience in this subject through 
long association with the leading dyestuff manufacturers in 
Germany. He made an extended study of the coal-tar dyes 
that were then in use for the coloring of foods for the pur- 
pose of determining what restrictions, if any, should be 
placed on their use. This investigation included not only a 
very detailed and exhaustive search of the literature concern- 
ing the chemistry and physiology of these coal-tar colors and 
the laws of the various countries and states regarding their 
use, but included also many chemical examinations in his 
own and the Bureau of Chemistry's laboratories. 

Based on Dr. Hesse’s study, a list of seven colors was 
accepted as harmless, and our first voluntary system of certi- 
fication had its birth. These colors were ORANGE I, 
INDIGOTINE, NAPHTHOL YELLOW, PONCEAU 3R, 
AMARANTH, ERYTHROSINE and LIGHT GREEN SF 
yellowish. 


Provision was made for the addition of new colors to the 
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above seven, and evidently Dr. Hesse’s rules of selection pre- 
vailed, because all colors subsequently added were all phy- 
siologically tested. This is indicated by the fact that in an 
official department publication, R. W. Dunlap, Acting Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, stated “The original list of seven 
permitted dyes was selected after a critical study of the re- 
ports of pharmacological tests on the more important dye- 
stuffs, The other eight dyes were added to the list after 
appropriate pharmacological and toxicological tests had 
proven them harmless.” 

The additional colors and their dates of admission were: 
TARTRAZINE—1916—Water. Soluble Yellow; YELLOW 
A.B.—1918—Oil Soluble Yellow; YELLOW O.B.—1918— 
Oil Soluble Yellow; GUINEA GREEN B—1922—Water 
Soluble Green; FAST GREEN FCF—1927—Water Soluble 
Green; PONCEAU SX—1929—Water Soluble Red; SUN- 
SET YELLOW—1929—Water Soluble Yellow. 

Brilliant Blue FCF was the last of the coal-tar colors 
added to the permitted list of food dyes until after the Food, 
Drug & Cosmetic Act. of 1938 went into effect. 

Early in July, 1938, conferences were begun with food, 
drug, cosmetic and coal-tar color manufacturers. In col- 
laboration with the technical members of these industries, 
the available coal-tar colors were again examined (repeating 
the work of Dr. Hesse) and a weeding out process was be- 
gun based on: (1) toxicity; (2) extent of use; (3) essential 
nature because of special properties; (4) duplication of 
shade; (5) stability, with particular reference as to whether 
or not they were light-fast or alkali-fast and; (6) chemical 
purity. 

After the elimination of many colors on the basis of the 
above criteria, many manufacturers of coal-tar dyes were 
asked to submit cne-pound samples of a number of coal-tar 
colors. These compounds were chemical entities of known 
composition, not complex salts or mixtures, and a certain 
degree of purity was specified. The manufacturers were 
also asked to submit structural formulae for the dyes and 
adequate methods of analysis. , 


19 FD & C colors now 


At that time, the Division of Pharmacology of the Food 
& Drug Administration under Dr. Herbert Calvery, had had 
investigations of the 15 permitted food colors under way for 
over two years, and over 125 individual colors had been 
tested. In the proposed regulations, the 15 original certified 
food colors were listed as the FD & C colors, (colors for 
foods, drugs and cosmetics). In addition, provisions were 
made for admitting new colors after similar investigations 
and hearing were held. 

At the present time there are nineteen FD & C colors, the 
last one having been admitted in 1950. They are: FD & C 
ORANGE #2; Oil Orange SS; FD & C RED #32; Oil 
Red XO; FD & C YELLOW #2; Naphthol Yellow S. 
(K.salt) ; FD & C VIOLET #1; Wool Violet SBN. 

The nomenclature FD & C was used in order to prevent 
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any possible mistake or mixup in the use of an uncertified 
coal-tar dye in place of a certified one. For example, Tar- 
trazine, a water soluble yellow dye is used quite extensively 
as a textile colorant. When highly purified so that it 
meets FD & C specifications, it is known as FD & C Yellow 
+5, not as Tartrazine. 

Industry has taken the view that the question of safety or 
harmlessness of a dye, or any other natural or synthetic 
compound for that matter, can only be determined by refer- 
ence to quantities ingested or concentrations employed. 

We believe that in determining the meaning of the word 
“harmless,” there must be taken into consideration accepted 
scientific procedures and methods in determining the safety 
of substances and their suitability for proposed use. It is 
well established and generally recognized that in making any 
determination of safety and suitability for use, the most im- 
portant factors requiring consideration and determination 
are the circumstances under which the test material is ex- 
pected to be used and the extent and quantity proposed for 
such use. 


General knowledge 


Not only is this a matter of general knowledge, but this 
premise has also been agreed to on the record by the gov- 
ernment expert. Materials which, by application of these 
procedures and methods, are determined to be incapable of 
producing harmful effects under the anticipated circum- 
stances, are said to be safe, hence, “harmless and suitable 
for use,” even though they did produce harmful effects at 
high level feedings. 

It is a well known fact, admitted by the food and drug 
authorities, that even common table salt would produce ad- 
verse physiological effects if taken in quantities of two to 
three ounces. The entire problem was very well stated by 
Dr. Bernard Oser in a recent article entitled, ‘Can a Poison 
Fxist in a Vacuum?” 

“There is no foundation in toxicology for regarding all 
substances as either poisonous or deleterious, on the one 
hand, or safe or harmless, on the other. The optical phy- 
sicist has his absolute white and absolute black, but there 
are no absolutes for the toxicologist. Toxicity depends on 
species, age, weight, sex, dosage, route of administration, 
physiological or pathological state, and manifold other 
factors comprising ‘experimental conditions. Translation 
of toxicity data into terms of real or potential effect under 
any given set of circumstances, as for example, the deter- 
mination of hazard to any particular segment of the popu- 
lation or to the public health generally, involves consider- 
ations that go far beyond toxicity effects in laboratory 
animals.”” [Oser, Can a Poison Exist in a Vacuum?, A Dis- 
cussion of Section 403 (a), 8 Food, Drug, Cosmetic Law 
Journal, 693, at 696 (1953) }. 

The coal-tar color industry, and in turn the users of the 
above mentioned certified colors, have been advised that in 
the event of a de-listing order, all stocks of the FD&C 
colors in question in the hands of manufacturers and food 
processers that have already been certified, may be used in 
the customary food applications. 

As far as the development of new coal-tar colors to be 
submitted as new FD &C colors, these are long range pro- 
jects, and nothing new is anticipated for at least two years. 

The manufacturers of certified colors are familiar with 
the requirements of the various food industries and offer 
complete laboratory assistance in solving any technical prob- 
lems. 
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In addition to chemical bodies found in naturai products, 
many modifications in flavor and aroma have been worked 
out by synthesizing entirely new organics. Such products as 
allyl phenoxy acetate and allyl propionate, etc., are now 
available. Other products that are worthwhile to use in 
Pineapple, apple and banana blends are ethyl and allyl 
hexadienoate. In response to requests from the trade, we 
developed a number of such aromatics. After careful in- 
vestigation and establishment of compatibility with other 
aromatics, we produced some of them on a commercial basis 
and are ready to supply the products and information as 
to their usability. This often occasions the use of known but 
little used compounds or variations of known compounds 
with some change in structure, such as substituting the 
familiar ester for the alcohol portion, and slight modifica- 
tions such as constituents in the benzene nucleus. 

It is important to mention that diallyl sulfide and allyl 
mercaptan, having aroma of natural oils of garlic and onion, 
are manufactured by us in their pure state. They can be 
utilized in the meat and condiment industries to great 
advantage. 

At the request of the Stanford University Medical School, 
Department of Pharmacology and Therapeutics, we pro- 
duced furfural acetone and related compounds, which were 
tested by them on Erlich Ascites Tumor as a possible aid 
in cancer cure research. This work was published in the 
Stanford Medical Bulletin, Volume 12, No. 3, August, 1954. 
Through this research we found many compounds made for 
the university as being useful for flavoring—some of them 
having taste and aroma of cinnamon, clove and allspice. 
Another product, developed and produced exclusively on 
the Pacific Coast, is our Yuccarome, which is used in bever- 
ages to render a pleasant creamy taste and is particularly 
recommended for root beer. Yuccarome is a flavoring 
medium and as such is permitted to be used in many states 
prohibiting the use of artificial saponin. Yuccarome is a 
concentrate based on Yucca Brevifolia—a California cactus. 

In conclusion, we would say that to select aromatics to 
be incorporated in the formulation is a matter of personal 
experience and taste. All we are attempting to do is to 
give general guidance for the utilization of newer aromatics. 
However, to that we might add that in many cases we have 
definite information on how to achieve the desired flavors, 
and we are willing to share it with our friends. 


trends in flavor oils 
(Continued from page 76) 





fiable as a spice oil, is nevertheless an important flavor 
essential oil. 

Other spice oils have been firm to high, and continued 
strength throughout the list is to be anticipated. Onion 
oil has been very scarce, with no immediate relief in sight. 

Oil of Ocotea Cymbarum still maintains its comparatively 
high price level, accounting for a corresponding situation 
in the important flavoring incredients, safrol and heliotro- 
pine. Higher wages in Brazil will probably keep Ocotea 
Cymbarum at least around present levels. 
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Robusta coffee 
(Continued from page 39) 





duction has grown to approximately 9,000 and 30,000 
tons respectively. 


Robusta coffee in Tanganyika 


In the Bukoda district of Tanganyika territory there 
is a narrow belt along the western shores of Lake Vic- 
toria where the rainfall averages about 75 inches per 
annum, and except for a short dry season, is evenly 
spread. In such close proximity to the lake the air is 
humid, because the prevailing winds blow towards the 
shore. Temperatures are more equable than they are 
elsewhere, 

The near neutral to slightly acid soil is a friable loam 
overlying sandstone rock, and where the coffee is planted 
among bananas the soil has kept its fertility because of 
the heavy mulching practised by the inhabitants. 

Under these circumstances Robusta coffee grows luxuri- 
antly and in such a trouble-free manner that one may 
excuse the ill treatment it receives at the hands of local 
growers. It just does not seem to mind, although it is 
obvious to any visitor that better care would reap a 
much greater reward. The trees are planted in the small- 
est of holes, much too close to each other, and the 
banana shade does not give the uniform and controlled 
shade that is to be desired. The grower generally 
prunes his trees haphazardly with an axe or a chopping 
knife and leaves to his wife most of the cultivation, 
which is done in a primitive fashion. 

In spite of all this, the coffee thrives. The writer has 
seen old trees that had fallen over on their sides, their 
branches rooting and growing suckers which in turn bent 
down and touched the soil until they rooted too, build?ng 
up a single many-stemmed tree which grew 15 feet 
high and had a spread of 30 feet. 

In the poorer soil on the outskirts of the banana plan- 
tations or in full sunlight the trees grow poorly and 
bate of leaves, except for tufts of a sickly and unhealthy 
color at the ends of the branches. Yet there is no 
troublesome disease, and beyond the bean borer beetle 
and thrips on exposed trees, the pests appear to be in 
balance. The Stephanoderes beetle would give little 
trouble itself if more attention were given to plant 
sanitation. 

The Robusta bushes grow so large that much of the 
crop cannot be gathered until the fruits have ripened 
and dried. They must then be shaken down and gathered 
on mats laid beneath the trees. Unfortunately, many 
fruits remain on the trees beyond harvest time or they 


drop of their own accord between gatherings and give’ 


material in which the Stephanoderes beetle breeds and lies 
in wait for the next season, 

The fact that so little pulp is found in the Robusta 
fruit favors the bean borer but does not encourage 
sucking bugs, and the reverse happens with Arabian 
coffee. 


Robusta coffee in Uganda 


In Uganda, many a Robusta coffee bush is grown 
without shade, and though a lack of shade will favor 
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the presence of thrips or red spider and appear to hinder 
the healthy development of the topmost shoots and 
leaves, it does not seem indispensable in those areas 
where rainfall is sufficient and evenly spread and the air 


is not too dry. 
It is more important to shade the soil until the 


bushes spread sufficiently to give shade themselves, and 
(Continued on page 84) 


Ceylon's tea exports 
(Continued from page 68) 





pended in maintaining present high yielding fields in good 
agricultural condition. 

“There is almost no suitable land available for planting 
up-country, so it is inevitable that most of the future ex- 
pansion will have to take place at lower elevations. Much 


of this is likely to be in the low-country proper, where there 
are large undeveloped tracts of Crown land and where there 
is much worn-out and uneconomic rubber which is in urgent 
need of replanting. 

“Judging from inquiries, many low-country estates are con- 
sidering the replanting of such areas in teas to be a more at- 
tractive proposition than replanting in rubber.” 


FEMA explores Montezuma's treasure 


(Continued from page 70) 





new standards on vanilla extracts and vanilla pro- 
ducts will be suggested by the FEMA Scientific 
Research Committee. 

Many may expect too much, many may expect too 
little. However, as to the worth of research, we can only 
state that research is the shining sword that explores the 
dark unknown. How deep it penetrates depends on effort. 
What it may uncover depends on the sincerity of pur- 
pose, patience and the proper end-use of all findings. 


San Francisco—coffee port 


(Continued from page 27) 





of the World Trade Center in the Ferry Building, both 
to be completed in 1956, will be greatly instrumental in 
providing an ever-increasing stimulant to coffee move- 
ment through the Port. 

The movement of coffee through the Port of San 
Francisco for the first three months of this year clearly 
indicates a definite resumption of an upward trend for 
our leading import during 1955. 


"I'll take vanilla—pure vanilla" 


(Continued from page 75) 





economists to meet the food problems of the housewife. 
For further details write to the Vanilla Bean Association 
of America, Inc., 2 Lexington Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 

The best is none too good, so I'll take vanilla—pure 
vanilla. 
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Mr. Mustard opens hard-hitting drive 


The spice industry, one of the country’s oldest, is turn- 
ing out to be one of the youngest in boldness and energy. 
The trade is showing some of the most vigorous merchan- 
dising to come down the pike for any product. 

What may well become a precedent for the grocery 
field, including other, bigger items, was set by The Frank 
Tea & Spice Co. recently with large size ads introducing 
its “Mister Mustard”, a Dijon style prepared product, in 
New York City. 

The ad was dominated by two things—a huge picture 
of a jar of Mister Mustard, and an offer to buy the con- 
sumer’s first jar. 

Also prominent was the advice: 
I'll stay hot.” 

“We'll buy your first jar,” the ad declared, and ex- 
plained that the purchase price would be refunded this 
way: 

“1. Purchase a regular size 614 oz. jar of Mister 

Mustard, 

“2. Keep it in your refrigerator when not in use. 

3. When you have used your first jar, mail the cap 
to The Frank Tea & Spice Co., Corner Sth and Culvert, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, and we will refund your retail pur- 
chase price up to 25¢. 

“4. Limit, one jar to a customer . . 
30, 1955.” 

Housewives were advised they would find Mister 
Mustard in the “open refrigerator” section of the food 
market. A picture showed a woman reaching for a jar 
in such a section. 

Here’s how Robert Rosenthal, vice president in charge 
of sales of The Frank Tea & Spice Co., summarized the 
background of the promotion: 

“Because Mister Mustard is of a rare and distinct flavor, 
because it is repurchased regularly by a very high per- 
centage of those shoppers who use it for the first time, 
we are making a solid attempt to secure adequate distri- 
bution among New York chains and independent food 
stores. 

“Distribution of a satisfactory nature is, of course, the 
necessary objective. We believe the free offer will result 
in gaining a high percentage of new customers. 

“Then, because Mister Mustard embodies a strength 
and piquancy not found in any competing product, the 
advertising includes an educational aspect, telling the 
consumer where it is displayed in the market. Unlike 
other mustards, which are found on store shelves, Mister 
Mustard is located in the open refrigerator section of the 
food market. By maintaining the product in below room 
temperature, this guarantees that the robust character is 
retained indefinitely. Strong mustards lose flavor through 
evaporation of volatile oils when at normal room tempera- 
ture. 

“The initial advertising in the New York Times, Herald 
Tribune, and Post will be followed by clever eye-catching 
copy in each paper for many months to come. The copy 
will be of 54-and 50-column-inch size. In addition, Mister 
Mustard is nationally advertised on a continuous basis in 
the Saturday Evening Post and The New Yorker. 


“Keep me cold and 


. offer expires April 


MAY, 1955 


“Mister Mustard is distributed in New York mainly by 
Merchants Food Distributors of the Bronx, comprising a 
multitude of independent truck distributors. In areas where 
no selling conflict exists, we have eight additional distribu- 
tors of this kind. 

“The initial response to the promotion has been excellent, 
and as Mister Mustard sales grow in New York, and in a 
corresponding manner in nearby Philadelphia and other 
major areas from coast to coast, it will take its place 
among the major sellers of prepared mustard in the market.” 


Yes, it’s all right for Virginia 


convicts to have two cups of coffee 


Virginia’s State Board of Welfare and Institutions said it 
was all right for prisoners to drink two cups of coffee at 
breakfast if they wanted to. 

This two-cup policy was promulgated after some ofhcials 
reported difficulty in interpreting the “master menu” which 
the board approved several months ago. 

The master menu, it seems, listed “one cup” of coffee as 
a part of breakfast. Some guards in some prisons had in- 
terpreted the menu to mean that second cups of coffee were 
forbidden. 

Not so, said the board. If Virginia’s prisoners want two 
cups of coffee for breakfast, let them have two cups. 

No mention was made of a third cup. 


Coffee saved his life at Pearl Harbor 


Chief Armand H. Kirouac, chief boatswain’s mate says 
coffee saved his life at Pearl Harbor on the historic De- 
cember 7th. 

He went into the galley early to pour some coffee and 
seven others followed. All men in the crew lounge they 
left were killed by a Japanese torpedo which struck the old 
cruiser Helena. 

Chief Kirouac liked his coffee, especially on December 7th. 





From fiber containers to metal cans. Both the C. F. Sauer Co., 
Richmond, Va., and C. W. Antrim & Sons, Inc., of the same city, 
have shifted black pepper to all-metal, lithographed cans produced 
by the American Can Co. The cans have a specially developed 
sifter top with a removable feature. Shown is Sauer's |6-ounce black 
pepper can (also available in 8-ounce size) with the new label. 
Antrim also packs a full line of spices in metal containers. 
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Robusta coffee 
(Continued from page 82) 





wherever mulches of litter have been used a very notice- 
able improvement in the health of the trees has been 
achieved. 

Uganda is, of course, just over the border from the 
Bukado district of Tanganyika, and the Robusta coffee 
is at its best near the lake or on the wetter slopes of 
hills. 

As the lower laterals of Robusta trees become exhausted, 
they die and drop off. It is not necessary to prune them 
away as it is with Arabian coffee, which retains its dead 
laterals for a long while, unless the dying wood is inter- 
fering with healthy growth. 

The Europeans in Uganda grow the upright No. 9 
type of tree, and it is necessary to train this to the multi- 
ple stem method of pruning, otherwise the plants be- 
come tall trees with no laterals near the ground. With 
the Uganda spreading type, it is only necessary to assist 
the tree to make a bush by bending down the primary 
growth. Suckers are encouraged to break out earlier, 
and then the thinning out of unwanted and spindly 
branches is all that is necessary. 


Rainfall and soil requirements 


A long experience of watching Robusta and Arabian 
coffee growing side by side at varying altitudes in the 
same country leads to the opinion that Robusta coffee 
requires a higher and more evenly spread rainfall than 
does Arabian coffee. It requires greater humidity and 
warmer temperatures but about the same kind of soil. 
This should be fertile, well-drained, neutral but retentive 
of moisture. 

Though Arabian coffee will grow bcst at cooler tem- 
peratures and will accept less rainfall, it will survive and 
struggle against all sorts of adversities. On the other 
hand, Robusta coffee will quickly succumb to conditions 
which are unfavorable. Indeed, the world Robusta 
somewhat belies its name, though it is notable for its 
strong growth in a suitable environment. 


bo] 
4% 


Pulping and fermenting 


Although Robusta fruit has less juice, which makes it 
difficult to pulp, the Europeans of Uganda persist in 
treating it this way and in fermenting, washing, drying 
and hulling the resulting parchment coffee. The bean is 
cleaner and brighter and fetches a slightly higher price 
than does the African Robusta coffee, which is hulled 


from the dried fruits. Nothing is gained during the 
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fermentation and washing process but a cleaner and 
brighter bean, and African grown coffee would be of 
better quality if the fruit were all dried rapidly on staging 
instead of being placed, as it often is, on dirty matting 
on the ground. 


Cultivation requirements 


In a mature plantation of Robusta coffee no cultiva- 
tion should be done other than the eradication of noxious 
weeds, because the feeding roots of the trees grow close 
to the surface and spread widely. Mulching is far more 
important; the writer also believes in light shade for 
Robusta coffee, using for the purpose a tree that will 
harmonize with coffee, such as a species of Albizzia or 
Erythrina, certainly not a Grevillea, which appears to offer 
too great a competition for soil moisture and nutrients. 

So great is the effect of other crops and trees growing 
among coffee that one is tempted to believe that coffee 
may be suceptible to specific influences and not just from 
neighboring plants, and that the effect is not alone due 
to being robbed of nutrient and moisture supplies. 

Both the main types of robusta coffee require to be 
planted at a greater distance apart than does Arabian 
coffee. Twelve feet square for the upright type and 
15 feet square for the spreading type is not too far apart 
to hole out the ground in the beginning, and the Uganda 
variety may even require thinning out when the bushes 
grow full size. 
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Generalities 


Coffee smuggling clouds production 


picture in Africa’s Sierra Leone 


In Sierra Leone, higher prices could, until recently, 
only be obtained through smuggling—that is always 
somewhat hazardous—and one doubts whether such con- 
ditions are conducive to new planting, even if higher 
prices are. The higher 1953 exports—first year of free 
trading—may represent stored coffee as well as current 
production and are therefore no proof of higher output. 
The smuggling factor again destroys any conclusions 
one might draw about incentives to production in the 
Gold Coast. Finally, in Nigeria’s free market there have 
been no spectacular increases and there is little evidence 
of new planting. 

In sharp contrast to French West Africa, there has been 
little attempt to encourage coffee production in the 
British territories. That is unfortunate, because coffee 
could undoubtedly be developed into an important export 
crop. Whereas before the war, West African coffees 
were scarcely acceptable and prices negligible, they can 


- now be sold very easily in world markets at prices be- 


tween £250-£550, and sometimes even more, according 
to type and grade. 
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Packaging 





what does the supermarket 


These pointed comments are excerpts from a talk at the 
National Packaging Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association. Mr. Cooke is vice president of the Penn 
Fruit Co., Philadelphia. 


Many retail marketing problems can only be solved on 
the designing boards and on the production lines. Good 
marketing must be built into the product. 

Packaging and self service sired the supermarket revo- 
lution which in one generation cut in half the cost of 
distributing groceries from the manufacturer to con- 
sumer. While the supermarket outlets represent only 6% 
of the food stores, they do over 52% of the $42,000,000,- 
000 annual volume done in food stores. And the pack- 
aging and self service revolution has by no means run 
its course. More stores are converting to self service and 
more foods are being packaged than ever before. 

Today considerably more than half of the supermarket 
volume is done in merchandise that is received in consumer 
units. In a few years bulk merchandise will play but a 
minor role in the retail picture. 

The retailer expects certain advantages to offset the 
reduced markup of packaged merchandise. First he ex- 
pects lower operating costs from packaged merchandise 
through more effcient handling and adaptability to self 
service. He looks to the manufacturer to pre-sell the 
merchandise, or at least design a package that acts as its 
own salesman. Finally, he expects the manufacturer to 
assume greater responsibility for quality control. 

Every merchandise grouping presents many design prob- 
lems that affect the retailer. Most of them fall, however, 
within relatively few problem areas. First there is the 
adaptability of cases to modern warehousing. Another 
problem is the lack of relationship between the number 
of units packed in cases to weekly movement. On the 
sales floor we have the problem of efficient utilization of 
shelf frontage and counter height. Then there are the 
problems of opening cases, price marking, and the dur- 
ability of the package in self service. Finally we have the 
problems of standardization of units, pilferage and quality 
control. 

The essence of our business is turnover. Our ware- 
houses are not primarily storage depots but rather as- 
sembly and distribution points. Materials handling rather 
than storage is our primary warehouse function. Modern 
one-story distribution centers offer tremendous opportuni- 
ties for lower handling cost through the use of fork lifts, 
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want in packaging? 


By JAMES COOKE 





pallets, high ceilings and tow lines. These opportunities, 
however, are frustrated if your product is not designed for 
modern distribution centers. 

Is your case the proper proportions for palletization ? 
It is oblong in shape to permit interlocking of cases on 
pallets, or it is a cube form that is difficult to palletize? 
Are the proportions such as to avoid waste space on the 
most popular sized pallets? Is the case material and the 
arrangement of the contents such that it has the strength 
to be piled the 18 to 20 foot heights of modern one-story 
facilities without leaning or collapsing? 

As important as they are, the problems of material 
handling at distribution centers are a cinch compared 
with the material handling problems at the retail store. 
The inventory and handling problem at the retail store is 
aggravated by the number of units packed in the in- 
dividual case. 

At the present time there is very little relationship be- 
tween merchandise movement and case size. In many in- 


stances, manufacturers pack their slowest moving items 
in the same size cases as their fastest moving ones. Penn 
Fruit does an average volume of $3,300,000 per store 





These new Maxwell House cases save time and work for wholesaler 
and retailer. Redesigned cases carry full descriptions of contents on 
all sides and use different colors and raised or reverse printing so 
various Maxwell House products can be spotted easily in back room 
or warehouse. New cases of Instant Maxwell House (top) carry 
copy telling which side to open for price marking. 
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annually. Among the major supermarket chains this is 
the largest per store volume in the nation. Still 75% of 
the items we carry in our grocery department move in 
quantities of less than a case per week per store, and 25% 
of the items move in quantities of less than a third of a 
case per week per store. 

Recently the Kroger Co. made a survey of case move- 
ment in four of their supermarkets in a large Midwestern 
city and graciously made the results of this study avail- 
able to us for this talk. They found that 87% of the dry 
grocery items moved in quantities of less than a case per 
week per store. About 63% of the items moved in quan- 
tities of less than a third of a case per week per store. 
If movement figures such as these present a problem to 
large volume retailers, consider the plight of the 272,000 
food retailers who do less than $100,000 a year per store. 

The present practice of packing cases without regard to 
movement means that even the large volume retailer is 
burdened with millions of dollars in unnecessary in- 
ventory, crowded backrooms, crowded shelves, increased 
damage and poor rotation. The problem will become 
more acute as variety and the number of sizes increase. 
If some of you harbor the cynical thought that perhaps the 
large number of units per case compels a larger order and 
forces more shelf frontage, I believe this policy will prove 
self-defeating in the long run. 

Uppermost in your minds, I am sure, is the knowledge 
that less units per case will increase costs. This is un- 
doubtedly true if we consider only one segment of the 
marketing cycle. If a 2% economy at the production stage 
creates a 5% increase in cost at the retail level, what has 
been achieved? It is only when a policy saves money 
through the entire marketing process that true economy is 
achieved. 

(Next month: Mr. Cooke on supermarket space, price 
marking and packaging standardization.) 


the revolution 
in green coffee marketing 
(Continued from page 40) 





Through this marketing organization, world I/D would 
take offerings from exporters regardless of the volume of 


their current sales to their roaster customers. They would 
also make forward sales to roasters on “buyer's call” re- 
gardless of whether or not the I/D has the coffee on hand. 
The I/D in such cases would see to it that the coffee will 
be shipped in time to the roaster in accordance with the 
terms of the shipment contract. 

The author feels that such a marketing or distribution 
system could operate economically in the physical handling 
of coffee. This fact has been proven in the marketing of 
grain, cotton and cocoa. 

If the E/S and the U.S. trade could accept this principle 
of marketing, the marketing costs, CCi, would be reduced to 
a minimum and the resultant savings for each 
action would be shared by the producers and consumers. 
If this reduction in the CCi could be kept at a minimum, 
then the E/S would have an opportunity to receive more for 
his coffee and the roaster would pay less for the raw coffee 
than would be possible if the marketing of the coffee con- 
tinued on an unhedged basis. 

The present system most roasters use in purchasing their 
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raw coffee bean requirements necessitates the use of wider 
cost margins to compensate for periodical losses. Also, at 
times of violent price swings, when the Cri gets out of line, 
in the sense that it cost the roaster more, this net increase 
in cost is usually passed on to the ultimate consumer at the 
retail level, if it cannot be absorbed by the roaster himself. 

The proposed method of buying and selling “on call” 
would undoubtedly give the supply-demand conditions a 
freer hand in influencing price movements for spots as well 
as for the futures. Also, prices that world buyers would be 
willing to pay for coffee would be based upon and directly 
controlled by the world’s demand for coffee. Hence, this 
could be called our world buying power on the one hand, and 
you would have the current and prospective supply of coffee 
on the other hand. 

Therefore, if the minimum allowance cost could be de- 
termined for carrying coffee, the average price level during 
the harvesting period under this proposed marketing system 
may be fully as high as, or somewhat higher than, the 
average price level during the rest of the season. The gen- 
eral average price level would be lower during the pre- and 
after the post-harvesting period. Therefore, 1/D would buy 
on sellers call during this period, when the average price 
level would be at a minimum for the season. But during 
the harvesting period it may be to the advantage of an I/D 
to buy on a fixed price basis, or on buyer’s call (not on 
seller's call) for immediate or prompt shipments to meet 
some sudden need for a specific type of coffee to fill orders 
received from roasters. 

Under this proposed system it would be a logical procedure 
for most E/S of the major producing countries to strive and 
sell their coffee on seller's call. The producers would be 
able to get a better price average over the years for their 
coffee than they could realize under the present system of 
marketing on a fixed price basis. 

Now, let us take an example to illustrate how such a 
transaction would operate between a Brazilian E/S and a 
U.S. 1/D. Some of the obstacles confronting this method of 
marketing, and which have to be overcome, will be explained 
as we go along. 

1. (a) The E/S quotes a basis, ‘‘B” to the I/D in terms 
of U.S. points, payment to be made in U.S. currency in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions stipulated in the 
letter of credit. (b) Along with the above, the E/S cables 
to the I/D the terms of contract as to quantity, quality 
(description), price basis (‘'B’’), f.o.b. Brazil, plus other 
terms and conditions, and, say, shipment time 60 days from 
the acceptance date, and the right of the E/S to call the 
price any time during this period of 60 days. 

2. The U.S. I/D cables in response to the E/S offer and 
terms the following: 

"Closed—x—bags, quality, Basis B, plus some other 
terms, etc., letter of credit follows through XYZ 
bank.” 

3. The E/S will register this sale with the I.B.C. as a 
seller's call transaction within the specified time of five days. 
At this point, educational groundwork must be done, and 
Brazilian government officials must be informed regarding 
this method of marketing, to try to get them to realize the 
advantages it will give to their economy. 

4. The /etter of credit, terms and conditions would be 
the same as usual, except that in cases of ‘‘on call” trans- 
actions an added feature must be included. On the date of 

(Continued on page 91) 
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By MARK M. HALL 


= # The younger men of the coffee 
trade gathered at the home of Cedric 
Sheerer at San Carlos to give a fare- 
well party to a friend and associate, 
Beck Rowe, who later left for New 
York. He had been promoted from 
the San Francisco office of Bunge, Inc., 
to his new position. Among _ those 
present were Beck and Nancy Rowe, 
Carlos Abreu and “Miss Philippines”, 
who had won the Philippine Islands 
beauty contest. Her name is Senorita 
Pacita and her home is Manila. Also 
on hand were Mr. and Mrs. William 
Seely, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Wood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred De Bow, Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman and Ed Johnson, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Mooney, Carl Corey, 
Vern Aldritch, Miss Carrol, of Bunge, 
Inc., San Francisco, and Jack Schimel- 
pfenig. 

® 8 Ed Howatt informs us that Joseph 
C. Tyler, Jr., of American Factors, in 
charge of their coffee department, 
Kailua, Hawaii, was in town recently, 
on his way to visit other towns. Ed 
handles their Konas. 

@ @® Frank Featherston, of McKinley, 
S.A., Rio de Janeiro, recently visited 
San Francisco. His firm is one of the 
leading coffee shippers in Rio. 

@ @ George Moran had encouraging 
news. The P. & T. Forester arrived 
May 5th with 35,000 bags of coffee 
from Brazil. This is the first shipment 
of any size this year. All prior ship- 
ments have been around 9,000 or less. 
8 @ Elwood Wright and Mrs. Wright 
are in Europe as part of an extended 
tour of the Continent. 

® & Bob Benson of Ruffner, McDowell 
& Burch, Inc., can be distinguished 
among green men. His wife Barbara, 
gave birth last February to identical 
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twins. Their names are Beckie Joan 
and Bonnie Jean. Bob says they are 
cheaper by pairs, and that probably 
holds true until the dozen are reached— 
but he disavows any such intentions. 
® 8 Olin Howell, of Stein Hall & Co., 
Inc., was in Los Angeles last month, 
scouting for business. 

@ @ Larry Meyers, of the Pacific Tea 
Packing Co., was in Salt Lake City 
calling on customers last month. 

ws @ The executive offices of Wellman, 
Peck have been moved to their Oakland 
plant. Coffee buying will continue in 
San Francisco, so Stanley Onellion will 
be easily available to green men. 

@ @ The San Francisco Coffee Club 
met to “Have the Time of Your Life” 
at the Olympic Club at Lakeside. This 
was the preconvention meet where the 
boys sharpen up their strokes for the 
big meet at Pebble Beach. John Cog- 
netta planned a big time, and that went 
for golf dinner and entertainment. 

@ @ Arthur Blake, of Cznikow, Lon- 
don, and Peter Jacobs, of the A. Poort- 
man Co., same city, were visitors dur- 
ing April in San Francisco. While 
here, they were guests of B. C. Ireland, 
Inc. 

@ @ Ralph Stern, of the McClintock 
Stern Co., and Harold Gavigan, of 
B. C. Ireland, Inc., will attend the 
A.S.T.A. convention to be held at the 
Sky Top Club, in Pennsylvania. 


the coffee year 
on the West Coast 
(Continued from page 47) 





1953 to 818,770 in 1954. A total of 
1,143,374 bags imported for the first 
three months of 1954 shrank to 693,869 
bags for a similar period in 1955, or 


about 37%. Brazil imports over the 
same period dropped from 411,329 bags 
in 1954 to 165,240 in 1955 or about 59%. 

It must also be remembered that these 
declines took place during a period of 
unprecedented population growth on the 
Pacific Coast. 

There has been a lot of money lost 
by roasters and importers of coffee, and 
still the future is uncertain. As long as 
prices work downward, buying by 
roasters is a very dfficult and often 
costly procedure. Importers find it 
very risky to carry spot coffees, and yet 
it is spots and nearbys which the buy- 
ers want. The roasters hope for a free 
market in coffee, or at least a more 
stable one. If minimums are to hold 
they must be at a level which will 
furnish no temptation to producing 
countries to undercut, offer some meas- 
ure of stability to the American roaster, 
and more encouragement to the Ameri- 
can public to increase its consumption 
of coffee. 

To blame the American public, the 
roaster or importer, for the present 
plight of the coffee market would be 
like blaming the tail for wagging the 
dog. There never is an easy answer 
to explain fully a market debacle. 
There is only one thing to do, and 
that is te write off the past, accept the 
necessity of a realistic level of prices 
and build soundly for the future. 


Southern California 
By VICTOR J. CAIN 


# @ Charles Nonemacher _ recently 
made a tour of the company’s branches 
in Sacramento and San Jose. 
8 8 Olin Howell, of Stein Hall, came 
to Los Angeles to call on the coffee 
trade. 
ae W. B. (Beck-) and Nancy Rowe, 
of the Bunge Corp., made a trip to Los 
Angeles to bid farewell to the coffee 
trade before setting sail for New York 
to take up his new position. All of the 
trade wishes Beck the greatest success. 
(Continued on page 90) 
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@ @ If you haven't tried the heft of 
your golf clubs yet this spring, better get 
to it. And you softballers, start putting 
some oil on the old gloves. 


The day is coming up—the annual out- 
ing of the local trade. Once again it will 
be held at the Hackensack Golf Club, 
Oradell, N. J. The date is Tuesday, June 
21st. 

Durand Fletcher is chairman of the 

event. Assisting him are Robert Sasseen, 
George Sasseen, Jim Sullivan, Jim Nor- 
ton and Fred Kohn. 
@ @ The Grace Line has a new represen- 
tative on Front Street. He is Parke W. 
W. Masters, who has been transferred 
from Lima, Peru. He’s been assigned in 
New York to the import traffic depart- 
ment, for direct contact with the coffee 
and cocoa trade. 

Mr. Masters joined the Grace Line in 
1940. Before coming to New York, he 
represented the Grace Line in Peru for 
nine years. 

He was president of the American So- 
ciety of Peru, and active in other ways 
in the field of U.S.-Peruvian relations. 

He brings to his new post a record of 
constructive experience in, and practical 
assistance..to, the. development: of - U.S. 
trade with Latin America. 

Roger Daugherty, who formerly repre- 
sented the Grace Line on Front Street, 
has been promoted to freight and passen- 
ger representative on all commodities. 

@ @ Alan K. Keay, formerly manager of 
the New York coffee buying office of the 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, has 
been named toiletries buyer for that com- 
pany. The American Stores coffee buying 
office here is being closed. The coffee will 
be purchased out of the Philadelphia 
headquarters by Chris Hess. 

@ @ After about three and a half years 
of existence, the firm of Hendrickson & 
Kammer is being liquidated. 


Nelson B. Hendrickson, better known 
to the trade as “Baldy”, has not an- 
nounced his plans as yet. 

George Kammer was reported to be 
joining Monitor Mills, Inc., the Front 
Street roasting, importing and jobbing 
firm which is one of the oldest on the 
Street. 


Dick Carruthers, who headed up the 
office for Hendrickson & Kammer, has 
become associated with T. Barbour Brown 
& Co. 

Before joining Hendrickson & Kammer 
when that company was formed, Mr. Car- 
ruthers was connected with a marine 
underwriting firm and with Otis, McAl- 
lister. 

John Wohlfahrt, who was with Hen- 
drickson & Kammer for about three years 
as a salesman, has joined the Gordon W. 
Voelbel Co., Inc., as a street man. 

Mr. Wohlfahrt was formerly with the 
coffee department of the Woolson Spice 
Co. 


= & Up for membership in the New 
York City Green Coffee Association, 
Monitor Mills, Inc., is one of the oldest 
coffee names in the city. It was founded 
in 1868. 

Heading the* company is Witham H. 
Boesling, who has been with Monitor 
Mills since 1901. 

The company roasts and packs coffee 
for the restaurant and grocery trade, and 
also does some importing and jobbing. 

The grocery packs are in “fancy” bags 
under the brand names Park Avenue, 
Monitor Special and Blenday. Most of 
these outlets are delicatessen stores. 

The brand for the restaurant market 
is Park Avenue Coffee. 


# # Emil Karl has resigned as manager 
of the coffee department of the Mincing 
Trading Corp., and has joined the East 
Asiatic Co., Inc., in the production de- 
partment. 


@ & The downtown area — downtown, 
that is, as Front Streeters look at it— 
now has a hot coffee delivery service 
which is trying to drum up business on 
the Big Street, among the brokerage 
houses. 

The Knickerbocker Coffee Service, at 
256 Pearl Street, is advertising a five- 
cent cup of coffee for the office or plant. 
Knickerbocker claims it is freshly brewed 
coffee which they deliver daily. 

They’ve run ads in the Journal of 
Commerce, the Wall Street Journal, have 
used direct mail—and are going after 
business through direct contact. 


@ @ John McKiernan, president of the 
National Coffee Association, was sched- 
uled speaker at the April meeting of the 
New York Coffee Roasters Association. 
= ®& George Robbins, head of green cof- 
fee buying for the General Foods Corp., 
was on a two-week trip to Brazil. He 
flew down, accompanied by Mrs. Robbins. 
= @ Carlos Trueba, Sr., flew down to 
Colombia for a five-week visit to friends 
and clients in that country. He visited 
all the main coffee producing and com- 
mercial centers during his visit. 

a we W. Wirt Wickes has resigned as a 
director of the Coffee Brewing Institute, 
a step he took reluctantly under the pres- 
sure of business. Mr, Wickes was as- 
sociated with CBI since its inception, and 
before that served on the Brewing Com- 
mittee of the National Coffee Association. 
CBI’s board has directed that a citation 
be presented to Mr. Wickes in recogniton 
of his services to the industry. 

= @ The Street has been disturbed by 
reports that consignments of green coffee 
are being considered by the Instituto Bra- 
sileiro do Cafe. 

A cable was sent by Charles F. Slover, 
as president of the New York City Green 
Coffee Association, to Raul Diederichsen, 
president of IBC, indicating the feeling 
that such consignments “would be con- 
trary to the best interests of Brazil, as 
well as all regular channels handling 
Brazilian coffee in this market.” 

The cable was sent after a_ special 
meeting of the board of directors. 
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By W. C. McKENNON 


@ @ James J. Meyers, of the Oulliber 
Coffee Co., and Phil G. Ricks, of 
Adolph C. Ricks & Co., chairman and 
vice chairman respectively of the New 
Orleans Board of Trade’s_ general 
membership committee, will handle the 
board’s 75th anniversary celebration. 
se FE. W. Sams, operations manager 
of the Douglas Public Service Corp., 
has received membership in the New 
Orleans Board of Trade. 

® @® Grady Tiller, of the Otis McAllis- 
ter Co., Ltd., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to the interior. 

@ @ August Hoffman, of the 
Vaccaro offices, is recovering 
after a short trip to the hospital. 
@ @ Mr. and Mrs. Earl Ackerman visi- 
ted in New Orleans for a few days 
following the National Coffee Associa- 
tion board meeting. Mr. Ackerman 
called on the trade. 

® s Among members recently elected 
to the board of directors of the Inter- 
national Trade Mart here are R. S. 
Hecht, chairman of the board of the 
Mississippi Shipping Co.; Lacy D. 
Richeson, of W. L. Richeson and Son, 
Inc.; and F. G. Strachan, of the Strach- 
an Shipping Co. 

@ ® Roy Davis, Jr., of the S. and D. 
Coffee Co. has returned to Concord, 
N. C. after a visit here. 

@ @ Albert Schaaf, of Stewart Carnal & 
Co., Ltd. has returned from a_ busi- 
ness trip to the interior. 

@® @® Charles Adams of the Irving 
Trust Co., New York City, visited the 
trade here recently. 

#e@s. S. Mindel, of Coffee Instants, 
Inc., Flushing, N. Y., was a recent 
visitor here. 

@ @ Earl P. Bartlett, of the American 
Coffee Co., has returned from a_busi- 
ness trip through the Southeast. 

@ @ Mr. and Mrs. Austin O'Brien have 
returned to New York after a visit in 
New Orleans. 

eet. W. Snow, sales manager of 
the American Coffee Co., recently made 
a business trip through the Southeast. 

# ® Nestle’s “Ricory” has been intro- 
duced here. Earl A. Taylor, assistant 
to the president of the Nestle Company, 
and James Gentry, regional manager, 
conducted a meeting here to introduce 


Felix 
nicely 





the instant chicory coffee product to the 
Nestle sales force. 

@ & Manuel Llopart, of Havana, was 
in New Orleans for a few days recently, 
on business. 

@ ® Frederic W. Delamain, representa- 
tive of J. Aron & Co., Inc., with head- 
quarters in San Antonio, spent a week 
in New Orleans recently. 

@ @ James S. Levy of J. Aron & Co., 
Inc., just returned to his desk after a 
two weeks’ trip in the interest of his 
firm. 

@ @ The trade here was distressed to 
learn that Pedro Goncalves Martins, 
manager of Vicri, S. A., Santos, died 
suddenly last month. 

ea@eE. E. Lafaye, of J. Aron & Co., 
Inc., with his wife and family, are en- 
joying the opening of the fishing sea- 
son at the Lake Shore Club, North 
Shore, La., 

@ @ Murray M. Squires of C. A. Mack- 
ey & Co., La., Inc. has succeeded to the 
third vice presidency of the New Or- 
leans Green Coffee Association. James 
S. Levy of J. Aron & Company, Inc., 
has been appointed treasurer of the 
association. 


Southern California 
(Continued from page 87) 


@ @ Arthur Lutz, formerly president 
of the Smart and Final Iris Co., has 
now associated himself with Consoli- 
dated Food Processors, Inc. as director 
and west coast general manager. 

8 # Norman Johnson, of E. A. John- 
son & Co., recently made a trip to 
Los Angeles to call on the coffee trade. 
® ® Jim Knecht, of H. O. Knecht & 
Co., has been walking about two feet 
off the ground since the arrival of their 
bouncing baby boy. Both mother and 
son are doing very well. 

@ @ Bill Morton, president of W. J. 
Morton, Inc., recently made a fast trip 
to San Francisco to shake hands with 
all the coffee men on California Street. 
@ @ We understand Walter Emmer- 
ling, a director of McCormick & Co., 
has now taken residence in the San 
Francisco Schilling office, and will di- 
rect coffee promotion. 


Chicago 
By JOE ESLER 


@ @ Peter C. Monday founder and vice 
president of the P. C. Monday Tea Co., 
a route delivery grocery firm covering 
parts of three states, passed away of 
an heart ailment at the age of 82. 
He had been president of the firm since 
its founding in 1899 until January of 
this year. Due to ill health, he was 
forced to hand over active leadership 
to his son, Robert. 

When Mr. Monday founded his 
firm, he started with one horse and 
wagon selling only coffee on his one 
route. By 1904 he had 12 routes all 
in Milwaukee. Today it operates 50 
trucks out of Milwaukee and 36 sub- 
stations throughout Wisconsin, upper 
Michigan and northern Illinois, selling 
groceries and household merchandise 
house to house on regular routes. 

Mr. Monday helped found the Na- 
tional Retail Tea & Coffee Merchants 
Association and was its president in 
1938-39. 
= @ Several top level personnel 
changes have been announced by Henry 
Perlman, president of the Hill-Shaw 
Co. Jon Zits has been named _ vice 
president in charge of sales; Paul Perl- 
man, vice president and sales man- 
ager; E. J. Ruhnke, vice president, new 
products division, and W. J. Spensley, 
secretary and treasurer. 
weD. E. Stage of B. F. Gump Co. 
has joined the Chicago Coffee Club. 
= @ National Tea Co. has leased the 
plant of Sprague-Warner Co. from 
Consolidated Foods Corp. They plan 
to open 94 new stores this year of which 
20 have already been put into operation. 
# # IGA stores will have their annual 
coffee week during the week of May 
19th. They will feature their various 
coffee blends using coffee posters in 
the nation-wide drive for greater sales. 
@ ® Kroger chain plans to open 23 new 
stores in the St. Louis territory, ac- 
cording to R. A. Hughes, manager of 
that district. These stores will be 
super markets. 
® @ Leon Israel & Bros. closed their 
Chicago offices April first after ten 
years of service to the Chicago coffee 
trade. Will Snyder, manager, will 
cover the Chicago territory from his 
home in Antioch, Tenn. Eddie Byrne 
and Bob Trudeau will announce their 
new connections later. 
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Vancouver 
By R. J. FRITH 


® ® Carl Woolenborg, of Los Altos, 
Calif., spent a few days among friends in 
Vancouver. He is West Coast represen- 
tative for Jabez Burns & Sons, Inc. 

@ @ The W. H. Malkin Co., Ltd., who 
recently removed the grocery division to 
its new place on Vancouver’s Kingsway, 
retains the old Water Street Warehouse 
in which the firm is now making some 
structural changes, adding some plant and 


of Canada. 


future plans. 


Newest items being installed 
are some extract equipment and spice 
grinding and packaging machinery. 

@ ® Vancouver is presently without any 
visible representative of the Tea Council 
W. G. Jeffery resigned earlier 
in the Winter, and a little later the branch 
was closed, with no announcement as to 


8 8 William Hughes, 
Inc., San Francisco, came up from the 
Golden Gate to talk about coffee. 


@ 8 Weldon Emigh of San Francisco, 


was another welcome visitor to Van- 
couver and Seattle. 

@ @ Henry Schmidt, popular manager 
of the coffee department, Nabob Food 
Products, Ltd., has a cherished keepsake 
in the form of a tin of his favorite coffee, 
Nabob, that was vacuum packed almost 40 
years ago. Other coffee experts will be 
interested, so will canning experts, to 
know the tin holds its vacuum perfectly. 
Some day the coffee may be taken out and 
tested, but Mr. Schmidt does not like 
the thought of doing that to this almost 
hallowed souvenir. 


of Haas Bros., 





the revolution 
in green coffee marketing 
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register with the I.B.C., the time should be noted and 
stamped, and the full price in U.S. currency per pound 
basis should be determined and certified. 

5. The E/S must go to the U.S. I/D’s bank and present 
his I.B.C. registration with the full-price certification along 
with the U.S. I/D’s cable of acceptance. The I/D’s bank 
should double check the full price. 

6. The I/D’s bank will then pay the E/S 30 per cent 
of the total value of this shipment, based on the full price 
certification made by the I.B.C. (In the meantime, the I/D's 
bank has been notified of this transaction and that the I/D 


has opened a letter of credit in favor of the E/S for said 


shipment). The balance due the E/S will be paid as soon 
as the E/S prepares the necessary and required shipping 
documents, finds a berth for shipment, and everything else 
is taken care of in accordance with the terms and conditions 
of the letter of credit, even though the E/S may have called 
the price prior to the shipment date. 

7. Before the I/D’s bank releases the 30 per cent ad- 
vance to the E/S’s bank against a simple receipt, the money 
is to be released upon presentation of a guaranteed per- 
formance bond. The present Brazilian ruling regarding such 
bonds is that they have to be notarized, registered, and posted 
openly. This latter item must be altered to the extent that 
all agricultural commodities exported on “on call” trans- 
actions, where performance bonds are required, will not be 
posted openly to the public but kept confidential between 
the banks and, perhaps the I.B.C., in the case of coffee. 

8. After the 30 per cent advance has been forwarded 
and after the guaranteed performance bond has been posted, 
then and only then, will the U.S. 1/D’s bank issue a “ticket” 
or “export permit.” 

9. The remaining items to be taken care of have been 
covered already under item No. 6 above. But the E/S 
should sell the balance of the U.S. dollars due him at the 
time he calls the price so that the balance due him can be 
accurately determined. 

Since the present rate of exchange (the cruzeiro) is 
rigidly fixed by government decree, the E/S does not have 
the problem of hedging his foreign exchange for forward 
delivery to coincide with shipment or call date. Until such 
time when free convertibility will be restored between Latin 
American countries and the U.S., so that the exchange rate 
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in U.S. dollars will be permitted to fluctuate in response to 
supply-demand conditions, coffee transactions will still have 
to be based on the fixed exchange rates at the time a trans- 
action is consumated. 

Therefore, trading “‘on call’ between a producer and a 
consumer country appears feasible if certain positive steps 
are taken. 

Another important aspect of this marketing organization 
to which we must give serious consideration at this time 
is that a certain degree of flexibility must exist. This would 
include the following important items. 

1. Arbitrage opportunities (a) with respect to foreign 
exchange transactions, and (b) between actual coffees of 
different growths, etc. 

2. Straddling between foreign futures, and, 

3. An opportunity to execute legitimate transshipment 
and currency exchange clearance commercial transactions. 


Real capital assets 


A brief comment would be in order here regarding the 
last item. The author believes trading “on call” which 
involves the transferring of shipment documents over several 
international boundaries appears to be non-workable. World 
trade conditions are too restrictive to permit “on call” trans- 
actions to function smoothly. Why? Some of the obstacles 
preventing such commercial enterprises from functioning 
are: (a) There exists too many chances for cable errors; 
(b) there would be a delay in time and too much “red tape” 
to get foreign banks and government agencies to clear these 
transactions efficiently; (c) the foreign exchange conversion 
rates can change suddenly to make these commercial trans- 
actions unprofitable; and (d) it would be practically im- 
possible to get E/S, government agencies and foreign banks 
of several foreign countries to approve or loan money or 
make decisions regarding “‘on call” transactions without an 
actual determination of the full price having been made. 
In other words, it would be difficult to get them to think 
in terms of the “basis.” 

In our next article we shall attempt to give several con- 
crete examples illustrating how trading “‘on call’’ would ap- 
pear in operation between an E/S and the U.S. I/D. 

Before closing, the author would like to leave a serious 
thought with the reader. The real capital assets of an I/D 
are not to be found in their capital funds or other tangibles, 
but in their knowledge of coffee and the coffee trade, and 
in knowing how to market coffee economically and efficiently 
and in developing good-will and confidence not only with 
the E/S from producing areas but with thc U.S. roasters as 
well. 
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in flavor compounding and applications 
to food products. A permanent position 
with 100 yr. old firm. Starting salary 
commensurate with training and experi- 
ence. All replies held in strictest confi- 


dence. 

FRIES & FRIES, INC. 
110 E. 70th St. New York 28, New York 
Cincinnati 16, Ohio Tele: SAcramento 2-2260 








“Manufacturing 
Processes for 


Soluble Coffee”’ 


is now available in 
booklet form 


50 cents per copy 


Coffee & Tea Industries 


(formerly The Spice Mill) 
106 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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East Asiatic Co., The 

Emigh Co., Inc., Weldon H. .... 
Enterprise Aluminum Co. ....... 3 
Eppens, Smith Co., Inc. ........ 2 


Fairchild & Bolte 

Federacion Cafetalera Centro- 
America-Mexico, El Caribe .... 

Florasynth Laboratories 


General Foods Corp. ............ 33 
Givaudan Flavors, Inc. .......... 77 
SNE A. eis oe a oe 88 
Grace Line 

Re EO RR. ee cee ees 3 
Greeting Pages 

Gulf & South American §.S. Co. .. 
Cotieen OP. so ss eas oes 


Haas Brothers 

Haitian Coffee 

Hakim, Clement M. ............ 
Hall & Loudon 

baely 40. ee G.-S) ike 
paenernh: Walter BR... ... eeisdees 9 
Harrison Coffee Corp., The .... 
ak Ot SERIE ee ne par 
Holt & Co., Inc., John 

Hooper Jr., Co., Joseph G. ...... 





lnmee Kote... e540 SS 
Ieelete. Ine. BB. Cos ek ios 84 
Irwin-Harrisons-Whitney, Inc. .... 62 


Johnson & Co., E. A. ......... 31, 87 
Junta de Exportacao do 
Cafe Colonial 


NN Ce Occ ee wean 90 


Lara & Sons, Inc., Leonidas 
Lee Company, W. H. .......... 
Lloyd Brasileiro 


Mackey & Co, C. A... .....0..55. 2 
Denenemnes S.J, ks Pees 42 
McCauley & Co., Edw. P. ........ 89 
Miedind: GT he ices oie vale oie 3 ve 89 
Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc. .... 50 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. ... 48 
Mullet @ G28. Bile ci4sss 


National Federation Coffee Growers 
of Colombia 
National Stamping & Electric 
Works 37 
Neugass & Co., Inc., L. ......... 38 
Nopal Line 


Otis McAllister 


Pan-American Coffee Bureau 

PNG 0 RE, 8. oie aaa ees 29 
Phyfe & Co., James W. ......... 88 
Pope & Talbot Lines 


Ransohoff Co., Inc., A. L. ...... 

ee Oe oss vcs coil < wees oss 2 
Reamer, Turner & Co. .......... 88 
Reaud-Geck Corp. .............. 88 
Reed & Co., Inc., Geo. W. ...... 87 
Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc... 5 


San Francisco, Port of 

Schonbrunn & Co., Inc., S. A. .... 2 
Silex Co., The 

Slover & Co., Charles F. .......... 
Sol Cafe Manufacturing Corp. .... 
Standard Brands, Inc. ........... 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. ......... 
Seockatd Ge. IBC: 6 eco uiies ais 


Tea Council 

Tempo-Vane Mfg. Co. .......... 
Thomson Inc., Henry P. ......... 
Thurston & Braidich 
Transportadora, Grancolombiana . . 
United Fruit Company 


Wessel, Duval & Co., Inc. ...... 
Wilhelm & Co., Inc, R. C. ..... 


Zink O¢ Teest CO. cs eee ee 78 

















THREE INTERESTING 
SPICE BOOKS 


Practical Handbook on Spices 


The Spice Sampler 
The Book of Sauces 

ORDER FROM 
Coffee & Tea Industries 


(formerly The Spice Mill 
106 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 





BETTER COFFEE 


can be made in 
Clean Equipment 


Write for a sample 
package of 


COFFEE URN 
CLEANER 


WALTER R. HANSEN 
P.O. Box 91, Elgin, Illinois 
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COFFEE & TEA INDUSTRIES and The Flavor Field 








Lhe dancing goats 
bes and the abbot who started 
the coffee break 


Long ago an Arab goat-herder was startled to 
see his goats skip and dance about after eating 
the berries from a wild shrub. Excitedly he ran 
to a nearby monastery and told the abbot what 
had happened. The abbot returned with the 
boy and gathered some of the berries. Then he 
brewed them into a beverage and he served it 
to his monks who often fell asleep over their 
evening ceremonies. The brew not only met his 
expectations, the monks loved it! 

And so, a legend tells us, was started the 
enjoyment of coffee and the birth of a billion 
dollar industry. 

For over 60 years, Otis McAllister & Co. 
has helped in the growth of this great industry. 
Since the company was established in 1892, its 


forward looking policy has always been to im- 
port as many varieties of quality coffee as pos- 
sible from Central and South America. Today, 
with 18 affiliated offices staffed with coffee ex- 
perts, the company imports more than 100 types 
of green coffee ... is able to meet the roasters’ 
specifications for any blend. 


Producers of DON CARLOS MEDELLINS 
OTIS ARMENIAS ¢ CARMENCITA 
MANIZALES ¢ ROLLO BUCKS 
OTIS MEXICANS ¢ CENTRAL AMERICANS 
VENEZUELANS ¢ AFRICANS 
and those Team-Mates of Quality 
GENUINE CUSTOM-BUILT VINTAGE BOURBONS 


OTIS MCALLISTER 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 Established 1892 
310 Sansome St. 


NEW YORK 5 
129 Front St. MEMBER OF 
Ks) NEW ORLEANS 12 

321 International Trade Mart 


CHICAGO 10 
510 N. Dearborn St. 


HOUSTON 
1 Main St. 


LOS ANGELES 13 
837 Traction Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 2 


216 S. 7th St. wy 
TORONTO 2 Rn 


228 King St., East 














